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FORTY-FIRST YEAR 


U. S. Housing Plan 
to Provide Homes 
for the Needy and 
Increase Employment 


HE slogan now is “Let Uncle Sam 

do it!” Those old-fashioned peo- 
ple, who are now bunched together 
under the label of “tories,” used to 
fuss and fume when the government 
went into business just to the extent 
of selling a few shoes to sailors, ac- 
cepting a few deposits at the post- 
offices, conducting a parcel post or 
anything of that sort. But now the 
government is doing everything, and 
nobody thinks anything of it. Uncle 
Sam isn’t in business because he pre- 
fers to be; he’s simply carrying busi- 
ness on when nobody else comes up 
to the scratch and does it. 

There is more money in the banks 
and other financial institutions today 
than ever before—but it is frozen solid 
asarock, You can’t get any of it, and 
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—Washington News 
One More Door to Recovery—the govern- 


ment program which is aimed at giving 
every family a decent home. 


nobody else can get much of it. The 
beople who need it most are not al- 
lowed to borrow it, and the people 
who ought to borrow it and employ 
it for the benefit of all are putting their 
thumbs down. And so the unused 
capital continues to pile up.  Vir- 
lually it all belongs to Uncle Sam now 
anyway, or at least he is the one who 
has the control of it and says how it 
is to be used. Millions of people are 
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borrowing money, it is true. Uncle 
Sam is moving heaven and earth to 
provide methods so that more and 
more people can do it—but the gist of 
it is that to those who have it is given, 
and to those who have not, even that 
which they have is taken away. 

After all, that is what might be ex- 
pected. Even the federal government, 
rich as it is, cannot go out and hand 
out money, in any desired amount, to 
Tom, Dick and Harry, just as they 
come along—without asking what use 
they are going to make of it or whether 
they will ever do a lick of work for it 
or ever pay it back or can keep up 
the interest. No, the money can only 
be loaned where the security is good. 
That old rule is still in force the same 
as ever. This unfortunately makes it 
so that millions of those who need 
help most are not in a position to have 
it given to them. If it was your money, 
you wouldn’t think of using it to build 
a home for a young couple who had 
nothing, who had no work and no 
prospect of work and who could make 
no promises as to paying interest or 
principal. And if on inquiry you 
found that that young couple had been 
living on their relatives for years and 
had not made a move to secure them- 
selves a little home or gone out on the 
land and dug themselves a living out of 
the soil you wouldn’t help them. If you 
found that they had wasted what 
money they had and that they have 
high-flown notions that the world 
owes them an easy and luxurious liv- 
ing—then probably you would put 
your foot down on the proposition, 
the same as Uncle Sam. 

The new housing plan which is just 
now being put into force is just one 
more outlet by which the New Deal 
administration hopes to get some of 
that frozen money melted and flow- 
ing into the channels of trade, instead 
of letting it go on accumulating in the 
banks and the treasuries of the great 
corporations. It has been found that 
it is physically impossible, so far, for 
the United States to “spend its way 
back to prosperity.” The numerous 
government agencies are doing their 
best-to get the money out and make it 
stay out, but the figures don’t add up 
right. It is said that many farmers 
and others who have property which 
is not fully encumbered are borrow- 
ing money, on one or other of the 
government propositions, not because 
they need the money very much but 
simply because they can borrow it and 
the interest is low and there is plenty 
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of time to pay back She peyncipal. 
Suppose a typicakfar a pays 
out a good slice ‘wf, that 26orrowed 
money for a new auto. “What becomes 
of that money? A very little of it 
goes to the local agent and may be 
spent in the home town, but practical- 
ly all of it goes to Detroit or some 
other great industrial center. Some 
of it is paid out in the form of wages 
to additional workers, but the great 
bulk of it goes into the company treas- 








—Washington News 


Yes, but how can ordinary people ever 
reach that nice little home when the cost 
is so high? 


‘ 


ury and is added to the “cash reserves” 
which form a large part of all that 
capital which is frozen up so solidly. 
If it could be guaranteed that money 
when once handed out would be free- 
ly circulated and would stay in town 
and be passed from hand to hand per- 
haps several times a day, as money 
circulates when confidence is 100 per 
cent and business is good—then the 
United States could spend its way out 
of the depression. If that plan does 
not succeed it will not be because 
every possible thing has not been 
thought of to give it a chance. 

The men who have charge of the 
new housing program have a specially 
difficult job on their hands. You know, 
in the past immense sums of money 
have been wasted on fancy styles of 
buildings. If you give a good car- 
penter a chance he will make a mil- 
lion little ornaments and gimcracks 
and hang them on your house, inside 
and out. If you give a concrete man 
carte blanche he will have your whole 
house made of concrete, including the 


(Continued on page 20) 
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TIMELY TOPICS 


OUR YEARLING EAGLE 

Blue Eagle, symbol of the National 
Recovery Act, is probably one of the 
best known figures in the country 
today. Gripping bolts of lightning and 
a cog wheel in its claws it now hovers 
over 95 per 
cent of indus- 
trial America 
advertising the 
success of the 
first major 
move of the 
New Deal. 
This great bird 
was the crea- 
tion of Charles 
Coiner, a 
Philadelphia 
artist. With only a year behind it, it 
has brought about the cooperation of 
2,300,000 employers and 60,000,000 con- 
sumers. 

It is hardly necessary to mention 
the changes which have been brought 
about during the year of its life—they 
are known to everybody because ev- 
erybody has been affected by them, for 
better or for worse. Since the volun- 
teer army of a million and a half men 
and women made a door-to-door can- 
vas of the entire country the Blue 
Eagle has steadily spréad its wings 
and power. It has been and will be 
criticized because some of the more 
fortunate Americans did not benefit a 
great deal by it. But it has given aid 
where needed and helped us on the 
road to recovery. 

The Congressional act which gave 
the Eagle its authority expires next 
year on June 16th. Whether or not it 
will become permanent or go down 
in history as merely one of the emer- 
gency acts of the New Deal depends 
entirely upon the President and the 
next Congress. Actually, though, it 
will be up to the American people who 
elect a new Congress this fall whether 
this now famous bird dies a natural 
death next June or whether we say: 
“Long Live the Blue Eagle!” 
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NAVAL PARITY OR REDUCTION? 


One of the biggest topics for inter- 
national discussion for the next few 
years will be armaments—navies and 
naval ratios. Just 20 years after the 
World war this old world finds her- 
self bristling again with arms of even 
more deadly character than were those 
used in that great conflagration. Every 
nation today is building up her land 
and sea forces. President Roosevelt, 
while on his Hawaiian cruise, prom- 
ised naval officials and the nation that 
America would have a full Navy in 
four years—that is, a Navy up to full 
treaty strength. The Navy’s building 
program authorized by the last Con- 
gress is now under way. 

Under the Vinson Act passed by that 
Congress 102 fighting craft are to be 
added to the Navy by 1942. Thirty- 
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two war vessels were laid down dur- 
ing the past fiscal year. On August 
15 the Navy will open bids for several 
new cruisers, six submarines, two 
heavy and 12 light destroyers. Plans 
have already been approved for build- 
up 12 light destroyers, two heavy de- 
stroyers and five submarines in 1936. 
The Vinson Act also calls for the con- 
struction of 2,184 airplanes for the 
Navy to keep up aviation strength 
parallel with treaty powers. And to 
keep pace with the naval building pro- 
gram the personnel of this important 
branch of national defense will have 
to be increased by approximately 
6,000 men. 

Of course the big moment in the 
naval world now is the forthcoming 
1935 naval conference. At that con- 
ference, it has long been expected, 
Japan would ask parity with England 
and the United States. After Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s pledge of a full Navy 
in four years Japan’s new premier, 
Keisuke Okada, declared that, while 
Japan did not expect to attain parity 
with Britain and America at that time, 
she could not favor continuation of the 
present ratio which “hurts the self- 
respect of nations.” But the abandon- 
ing of parity plans was denied by high 
Japanese naval circles. 

The present ratio of naval strength 
of the three nations, fixed by the 
Washington treaty of 1922, is, of 
course, 5-5-3, with Japan on the little 
end. Japan has long been dissatisfied 
with that ratio in capital ships. Thus 
today finds the Japanese built up to, if 
not actually surpas- 
sing, treaty strength 
in fighting ships. 
England, too, is 
much nearer treaty 
strength than the 
United States. 
When asked to com- 
ment on the Japa- 
nese declaration 
Secretary of the 
Navy Swanson said 
he would insist that 
the 5-5-3 ratio stand 
intact. Instead of 
Japanese parity with the world’s two 
leading naval powers the Secretary 
advocated, as his own personal view 
and not administration policy, a gen- 
eral reduction of 20 per cent in naval 
armaments—providing all the powers 
signatory to the London Treaty agree. 

But Japan doesn’t think very much 
of the idea. So truly there is little 
prospect of any general armaments 
reduction. The recent arms confer- 
ence at London proved the futility of 
such a confab. With a real or imagi- 
nary enemy jumping at its throat there 
is hardly a nation today that does not 
think it better to arm to the teeth and 
put up a good fight than to risk an in- 
vasion and be at the mercy of her at- 
tackers. It was ever thus. 
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TAMMANY’S BIG THREE RETURN 


All seems to be well within the Tam- 
many wigwam again where an open 
break existed for several years, as 
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well as between that organization any 
the federal and state administrat 
Under the leadership of John F. Curr 
the Tiger vigorously opposed P 
dent Roosevelt and Gov. Herbert [ce 
man. This was followed by deserti; 
of the “Big Three,” Senator Robert | 
Wagner, ex-Gov. Alfred E. Smith 
Surrogate J; 

A. Foley and 
cutting off of pa. 
tronage, fede: 
and state. Ty 

it all, Tamma 
candidate 
mayor of Ne 
York City 





defeated. 
A sort of hous; 
—_ cleaning follo: 
Al” Smith ed. Earlie 


the year the tril, 
succeeded in ousting Curry as thei; 
leader and recently elected James | 
Dooling, a district leader, in his plac: 
Dooling immediately issued a state- 
ment in which he pledged Tamma: 
support to the “splendid policies’ 
the federal and state administrati 
Patronage began to flow again and th 
“Big Three” signified their willingnes 


to smoke the pipe of peace by being 


present at a meeting of the New York 
County Democratic Committee. Smith 
spoke briefly on party harmony ji; 
order to bring about election of a 


Democrat state ticket in the fall. Rec- 
onciliation of these influential lead- 
ers is a long step towards party har- 
renomination of Goy, 


mony and 
Lehman. 
————_-. 


HOTTEST JULY IN 60 YEARS 


The Pathfinder wouldn’t attempt t 
tell anyone July was hot. Everyon 
knows that. According to their ow 
suffering most of the millions of peo- 
ple in this country know last mont! 
was a record-breaker for heat. Th 
heat was turned on to warm up thos 
parts of the country which suffered : 
rather severe winter and then the 
“weather man” forgot how to turn i! 
off. That’s why July was the hottes! 
month in 60 years of Weather Burea' 
records. Officials of that bureau poin! 
out that never before has the heat ir 
any one month been so intense over 
so large a part of the nation. Nor have 
such abnormally high temperatures 
persisted day after day for such a long 
period without a break. In man) 
places thermometers registered 114 
and more day after day. A thermome- 
ter factory in the Southwest had to !a) 
off making them because it was so ho! 

Those of us who do not like it s 
hot can be thankful July has passe’ 
Contrary to popular opinion Augus! 's 
not our hottest month. Summer he! 
is supposed to reach its peak in Jul) 
and gradually diminish during Augus' 
and September. Such, of course, is th 
case when the weather man behaves 
and gives us normal or averas 
weather for the season. However, !i' 
sometimes goes off the beaten trach 
and we have abnormally hot weathe' 
during a large part of August and som 
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SCPLA—Seed & Crop Production 


August 18, 1934 * 


of us can recall when summer depart- 
ed with a real hot spell as late as the 
middle of September. Nevertheless, 
it is to be hoped that we have had our 
share of heat and drought for this 
time and that the old weather man 
will soon get back to normalcy. 
ee 


62 NEW DEAL AGENCIES 


Former President Hoover came in 
for a good bit of Democratic criticism 
for his “commission” form of govern- 
ment. He had more than 40 such com- 
missions and committees. But since 
the coming of the New Deal that rec- 
ord has been laid in the shade. While 
‘riticizing the Republican “commis- 
sions” the Democrats undoubtedly did 
not foresee at that time that more than 
i) new government agencies, commis- 
sions and committees would spring up 
to guide the New Deal. President 
Roosevelt now has 62 such federal 
groups. A new compilation by the 
United States Information Service en- 
titled “A Digest of the Purposes of Cur- 
rent Federal Agencies” lists 49 such 
agencies. Among them are some hold- 
overs from the commissions of the 
Hoover administration, but those Hoo- 
ver commissions which have survived 
have been given additional money, 
new duties and broader powers. These 
49ers follow: 


{AA—Agricultural Adjust. Admin. 
CSB—Cent. Statistical Board. 
CCC—Commodity Credit Corp. 
CCC—Civilian Conservation Corps. 
EC—Executive Council. 

FCA—Farm Credit Administration. 
FMC—Farm Mortgage Corp. 
FICB—Fed. Intermediate Credit 
FLB—Federal Land Banks. 
PCC—Production Credit Corp. 
RACC—Reg. Agri. Credit Corp. 


Bks. 


Loan 
Agency. 
kC—Bank for Co-operatives. 
LBC—Land Bank Commissione: 
FACA—Fed. Alco. Control Admin. 
'AC—Federal Aviation Commission. 
FCC—Fed. Communications Com. 
FCT—Fed. Co-ordinator Transportation. 
FDIC—Fed. Deposit Ins. Corp. 
PWA—Public Works Administration. 
PWEHC—Pub. Works Emerg. Hous. Corp. 
FERA—Fed, Emerg. Relief Admin. 
FSRC—Fed. Surplus Relief Corp. 
FHLBB—Fed. Home Loan Bank Board. 
FSLA—Fed. Savings & Loan Association. 
HOLC—Home Owners’ Loan Corp. 
FHA—Federal Housing Administration. 
FSLIC-—Fed. Savings & Loan Ins. Corp. 
FSHC—Fed. Subsist. Homestead Corp. 
FTZB—For. Trade Zone Board. 
|EC—Indust. Emergency Committee. 
NEC—Natl. Emergency Council. 
USIS—U. S. Information Service. 
NLRB—Natl. Labor Relations Board. 
\MB—Natl. Mediation Board. 
NPPC—Natl. Power Policy Committee. 
NRS—Natl. Re-employment Service. 
NRA—Natl. Recovery Administration. 
NRB—Natl. Resources Board. 
E-IB—Export-Import Banks. 
PA—Petroleum Administration. 
KFC—Reconstr. Finance Corp. 
SAB—Science Advisory Board. 
SEC—Security and Exchange Com. 
SES—Soil Erosion Service. 
TVA—Tenn. Valley Authority. 
EHFA—Elec, Home and Farm Authority. 
TVAC—Tenn. Val. Asso. Co-ops., Inc. 











To this list of 48 alphabetical agen- 





—Philadelphia Inquirer (C) 


“Liberal” Party is Right! 


cies must be added the Office of Spe- 
cial Adviser to the President on For- 
eign Trade. And not listed by the 
United States Information service are 
a small group of New Deal agencies 
which have ceased to exist. Many of 
them were simply cabinet committees, 
but we all remember the NEC—Na- 
tional Emergency Council which was 
succeeded by the Executive Council. 
Then there was the CWA—Civil Works 
Administration, and the equally fa- 
mous National Review Board headed 
by Clarence Darrow. 

Besides the 49 current agencies list- 
ed here, there are 13 committees not 
included in the new listing of agencies. 
Among the latter are the Committee on 
Economic Security, the Business Plan- 
ning and Advisory Council and the 
various special labor mediation 
boards, steel board, auto board, etc. 

All of these agencies have of course 
increased the number of federal em- 
ployees. In fact they have added 
nearly 100,000 persons to the federal 
pay roll. Figures recently released by 
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the Civil Service Commission show an 
increase of exactly 95,662 persons on 
the government job list since the be- 
ginning of the New Deal. This in- 
crease, which is exclusive of legisla- 
tive and judicial employees and uni- 
formed men of the Army, Navy and 
Marine Corps, brings the total number 
of employees in the executive branch 
of the government to 661,094—a peace- 
time high. In Washington at the end 
of June the total number of perma- 
nent government workers was 87,186, 
representing an increase of 20,000. 
outien 
NEW FEDERAL PRISON 


On the 20th of July the Department 
of Justice took over Alcatraz Island in 
San Francisco Bay. Plans have been 
under way for some time to transform 
this island into a federal prison. It 
was thought that it would be a more 
secure spot in which to keep some of 
the country’s “choice” outlaws. Sur- 
rounded by the swirling currents of 
the bay it is quite effectively cut off 
from land. It is said that no prisoner 
has ever been successful in swimming 
to the mainland although at the time 
the proposal for making it a federal 
prison was first made several young 
girls, one only 17, swam the one and a 
half miles from the island to the shore 
in less than an hour. This proves lit- 
tle, however, for they were swimming 
under the best conditions and in day- 
light while the prisoners would be 
forced to make their attempts in the 
dark. 

Alcatraz has been compared to Dev- 
il’s Island, the French prison colony 
in the Caribbean off French Guiana in 
South America. Only insofar as both 
are surrounded by water through 
which it is difficult to swim are they 
similar. None of the horrors in way 
of diseases, hardships and poisonous 
insects and reptiles for which the 
French prison island is noted are to be 
found at Alcatraz. Is is simply a mod- 
ern and well regulated prison from 
which escape is extraordinarily diffi- 
cult. 
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FOREIGN 


AUSTRIA 


Overcoming the difficulties follow- 
ing the death of Chancellor Dollfuss, 
the annual Salzburg festival—Austria’s 
summer carnival of drama, opera and 
music—opened in the little Austrian 
city. It was impossible to cancel the 
festival out of respect for the late 
Chancellor because of the many for- 
eign visitors. 

Ex-King Alfonso of Spain in search 
of rest was caught in the hail of bul- 
lets in Carinthia where he was sum- 
mering and where the fiercest fighting 
in the putsch took place. He left for 
the Balkans when the firing ceased. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


“If it rests with Germany, war will 
not come,” President-Chancellor Hit- 
ler told a correspondent of the Lon- 
don Daily Mail in an exclusive inter- 
view. Stating 1918 was a “lesson” to 
the Reich, Hitler added, Germany ask- 
ed only for the maintenance of her 
present frontiers, and would “never 
fight again except in self-defense.” 
The interview was presumably grant- 
ed to allay fears in Britain expressed 
by Acting Prime Minister Stanley 
Baldwin in his speech to the House of 
Commons in which he urged approval 
of the government air force program. 
Baldwin had said since the advent of 
the airplane the frontiers of Britain 
no longer were the cliffs of Dover, but 
the Rhine. Plans for the protection of 
civilians against gas attacks were also 
revealed by the Acting Prime Minister 
at the time of making the Rhine state- 
ment which political writers held to 
be the most important declaration in 
European affairs since the World war. 

Britain must shake off the “shackles 
of the London Treaty,” Earl Beatty, 
first lord of the admiralty, said at the 
opening of Navy Week in Portsmouth, 
and increase her naval strength. 

Because of Germany’s inability to 
pay for goods Lancashire mill owners 
decided to stop all shipments of cotton 
yarn to the Reich despite the fact such 
a move will throw 10,000 spinners out 
of work. Failure of a British trade 
deputation to arrange a_ settlement 
necessitated the owners closing move. 

Just prior to the adjournment of 
Parliament a bill was passed vesting 
in the government all property rights 
to petroleum or natural gas that might 
be found in the United Kingdom. Con- 
servatives denounced the measure, 
calling it a “gift to socialism.” 


FRANCE 


Died: Marshal Louis H. Lyautey, 
79, colonizer and soldier, at his 
chateau at Thorey, of a liver com- 
plaint; Francois Coty, 60, French per- 
fume king and former newspaper pro- 
prietor, of pneumonia, in his home at 
Louvecienne. 

Coincident with the announcement 
of conclusion of a new Franco-Reich 
trade treaty, the German government 





indicated its intention of paying to 
France the October and December in- 
terest due on the Young and Dawes 
loan bonds. This gesture on the part 
of the Reich was seen as a means of 
winning French approval of the treaty. 

Unemployment was on the increase, 
it was revealed in Paris with the fig- 
ure now standing near the 1,000,000 
mark, 

A former Polish army officer, Stanis- 
laus Krauss, was convicted of being a 
German spy and sentenced to five 
year’s imprisonment by a secret court 
in Paris. He was caught smuggling 
French military documents across the 
Rhine. 

The Prince of Wales played the role 
of life guard when he saved a 12-year- 
old boy from drowning at the beach 
at Biarritz where the British heir to 
the throne was vacationing. 


CHINA 


Loyalist troops routed a Communist 
army of 5,000 soldiers which threat- 
ened Foochow, treaty port in Fukien 
Province, South China, as American, 
British and Japanese warships raced 
to the port to protect their nationals. 


COLOMBIA 


Alfonso Lopez was inaugurated Pres- 
ident of Colombia in the capital, 
Bogota, to serve a four-year-term. He 
made a good-will tour of most of the 
capitals of the Americas since his elec- 
tion last November. 


RUSSIA 


Two delegations of aviation officials 
and pilots left Moskva by air to repay 
visits made last year by the former 
French Minister for Air Pierre Cot and 
the Italian Gen. Italo Balbo. The dele- 
gations in addition to stopping at 
Roma and Paris will call at Wien, 
Muenchen, Kiev, and Krakow (Po- 
land). 

Moskva rejoiced at receiving word 
from Foreign Minister of Estonia 
Selyama and Latvian Ambassador Bill- 
manis of their nations’ probable in- 
tention of signing the Eastern Locarno 
pact. It had been reported Poland had 
weaned them away from the treaty 
idea. 


HAITI 


At Port Au Prince the Haitian army 
or Garde d’Haiti was turned over to 
the people of the island, marking an 
ofticial and complete end to the 19 
years of United States occupation. 


CANADA 


Tommy Armour, Scotch golfer from 
Chicago, held off a last-minute bid for 
victory by a fellow-countryman long 
enough to win the Canadian Open golf 
championship at Toronto. 


ITALY 


Italian naval and air forces will be 
greatly increased in the next four 
years by allotment of $32,000,000 for 
new ships and $110,000,000 for the con- 
struction of planes, as announced in 
the official gazette. 

For the first time in 65 years a pope 
left the Vatican for a summer vaca- 
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Pope Pius becomes modern and vacations 


at his villa Castel Gandolfo. 


tion when Pius XI went to his villy 
Castel Gandolfo. As a result of a dis- 
agreement with the Italian govern- 
ment in 1870 the popes were “pris- 
oners” in the Vatican until Pope Pius 
reached an agreemert with Mussolini 

Premier Mussolini from the deck of 
the battle cruiser Pola watched the 
maneuvers of the Italian fleet of 48 
war vessels at Gaeta. The maneuvers 
were spread over three days and end- 
ed in a grand review. 


ANTARCTICA 


A second attempt to reach Rear Ad- 
miral Richard E, Byrd at his advance 
weather base was made by Dr. Thomas 
Poulter and two others as they set ou! 
with two-months’ supplies and a trac- 
tor for the Ross ice barrier. 


ALGERIA 

Fierce religious warfare broke ou! 
in Constantine between Jews and Mo- 
hammedans after a Jewish soldier was 
alleged to have insulted Moslem wor- 
shippers in a mosque. At least 1)’ 
were killed and 300 wounded in Con- 
stantine alone. 


GERMANY 


Chief of Staff Viktor Lutze issued an 
order ending the Storm Troopers’ va- 
cation which began after the “blood 
purge” and with it all restrictions as to 
the wearing of uniforms and work of 
staffs. For the past month no brown- 
shirted troopers were seen on th 
streets. 

For six months Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, 
president of the Reichsbank, wil! b 
czar of the German financial and bus'!- 
ness world through his appointmen! 
to the Acting Ministership of Econon 
ics, replacing Dr. Kurt Schmitt, wh 
gave up his post temporarily becaus 
of ill health. Dr. Schacht will hav 
absolute power over industry which 
is being increasingly regimented as th 
shortage of raw materials increases. | 

Two Catholic priests were arresie’ 
at Karlsruhe, charged with “corm 
plicity and treason” because they cal! 
ed on a parishioner imprisoned [0' 
evading the currency control laws 
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Hitler Seizes Added 


Power as New Era in 
Austria, Reich Dawns 


Grief was rife in greater Germania 
as the peoples of the Reich mourned 
a dead President and the peoples of 
Austria shed tears at the graveside of a 
murdered Chancellor. For each it 
was a severe loss to be thus suddenly 
pereft of the strongest character of 
state each of them had. Both faced a 
new period, hopefully, and with de- 
termination. To the world looking on 
it began a new period of uncertainty 
and doubt. 

Simply as he had lived Chancellor 
Dollfuss was laid to rest near historic 
Schoenbrunn Palace, but scarcely had 
the last mourning wreath been placed 
on his mound than fighting in Wien 
and in the provinces again broke out, 
providing a “Taps” the doughty little 
Chancellor would not like to have 
heard. Government troops and police 
moved swiftly to quell the outbreaks 
in Carinthia where the Nazis held on 
stubbornly. Prompt action was also 
taken against the Hitlerites for bomb 
outrages which began as the two slay- 
ers of Austria’s pocket dictator swung 
from the gallows in the capital. Di- 
recting the forces against the Nazis 
was Dr. Kurt Schuschnigg, the new 
Chancellor, who at the same time was 
engrossed in the situation attendant 
upon the appointment of Franz von 
Papen as German Minister to Austria. 

At the end of lengthy cabinet con- 
ferences, and tacitly supported by 
France, Britain and Italy, Wien in- 
formed Berlin von Papen was persona 
non grata. The brunt of Germany’s 
indignation at this Austrian rebuff was 
softened by the death of President von 
Hindenburg. Behind Hitler’s appoint- 
nent of von Papen was seen a twofold 
reason: eliminating from the cabinet a 
member who had long chafed the hide 
of Der Fuehrer, and making more pos- 
sible the union of Germany and Aus- 
ria. To play this latter role the Reich 
Vice Chancellor was to have an en- 
lirely free hand. The Foreign Office 
would have no power to order him 
about, and although nominally under 
Hitler’s jurisdiction, he would actually 
not have to account to the Nazi chief 
for any of his actions. It was the fact 
that von Papen was thus slated to 
come to Wien as Hitler’s special envoy 
Which made Austria and the powers 
that back her shy off the deal. The 
foreign onlookers saw in this a means 
{ von Papen’s ruling Austria, result- 
ing in a virtual union of that country 
with the Reich. 

Regarding the appointment of the 
tew Chancellor of Austria, some sur- 
prise was expressed over the naming 
of Dr. Schuschnigg to the post instead 
of Prince Ernst R. von Starhemberg 
who was Vice Chancellor under the 
Dollfuss regime. President Wilhelm 


Miklas, it was reported, did not favor 
the Prince because of his youth (he’s 
4) and his limited experience in the 
He was, however, re- 


affairs of state. 





appointed to the vice chancellorship. 
Dr. Schuschnigg, though not the ruth- 
less fighter the late Chancellor Doll- 
fuss was, is just as rabidly opposed to 
the Nazis as his predecessor. Equal- 
ly a fervent Roman Catholic, but more 
strongly a Monarchist than was Doll- 
fuss, his appointment was seen as de- 
feat for Mussolini in his efforts to keep 
a finger in the Austrian pie and a vic- 
tory for the Vatican. Had von Star- 
hemberg won the coveted place the 
reverse would have been true, for a 
close bond exists between the Prince 
and Il Duce. Both Schuschnigg and 
von Starhemberg, however, are sched- 
uled to have a conference with Mus- 
solini in the near future. 

In his disposition of the Nazis who 
participated in the putsch that led to 
the death of Dollfuss—incidentally 
Austrian authorities report documents 
found on Nazis prove Germany knew 
of the pending coup—Dr. Schuschnigg 
moved with discretion and tolerance. 
The two confessed slayers of Dollfuss 
were convicted after due process of 
law and speedily suspended from the 
gibbet. The others implicated were 
expected to receive heavy prison sen- 
tences with few if any more given the 
death penalty. Another gesture of 
wisdom was the Chancellor’s freeing 
those Socialists who had been behind 
the bars since the February riots in 
grateful appreciation for their com- 
rades not taking part in the recent 
Nazi putsch. 

President Paul von Hindenburg’s 
death was genuinely mourned by the 
German people and the world at large. 
Governments and rulers poured tele- 
grams of condolence upon the family 
of the departed Field Marshal and the 
government of the Reich. A true af- 
fection was felt for this grand old man 
of Germany who passed quietly away 
after gradual sinking spells at his 
home in Neudeck, Prussia. And with 
his passing a new state of affairs pre- 
vailed in the Reich. This arose as 
Hitler took unto 
himself the 
duties and pre- 
rogatives of the 
President. 

When it be- 
came apparent 
the 86-year-old 
general could 
no longer live, 
the Nazi cabi- 
net was hastily 
summoned and 
a decree passed 
enabling Hitler 
to combine the 
two roles of 
President and Chancellor. Henceforth, 
as he struts about the German stage, 
he wishes the other characters in his 
Nazi play to call him by the simple 
title of Fuehrer—he has used that be- 
fore, but now it becomes official. A 
former lance-corporal thus succeeds 
a field marshal in this oddly assorted 
game of German politics. 

No sooner had Hitler donned the 
toga that denoted his dual role than 
he called upon the army and navy, 


President Hitler 


officers and enlisted men, to pledge 
him an oath of fealty. That done he 
ordered a plebiscite August 19 to give 
the German people an opportunity of 
approving his latest stunt. Knowing 
what happened when Hitler went be- 
fore the people in November last for 
similar approval of his policies (he 
scored a 93 per cent victory), there is 
little doubt but that his score in this 
mid-summer voting will be equally 
pleasing to him. 

A man who has under his thumb 
every branch of public expression, and 
who possesses, moreover, a highly ef- 
ficient propaganda department, as well 
as an army to dispose of people he 
doesn’t like, can’t help but win. 
Whether he draws the votes or not, 
the fact remains Hitler now embodies 
all the power that ever was given or 
taken by the most autocratic of em- 
perors. There is now nothing to stay 
the hand of this former Austrian 
housepainter in carrying out the most 
radical policies as there was when 
President von Hindenburg lived. All 
the world is waiting. The checker 
board is set, the game has been pro- 
gressing toward the critical point. The 
deaths of Dollfuss and Hindenburg 
caused a slight delay. Now it is Hit- 
ler’s next move. On that move de- 
pends the peace of all Europe and per- 
haps the world. 





FOREIGN TABS 





Henceforth all Budapest (Hungary) 
mounted policemen will wear mus- 
tachios to give them a more military 
appearance, the chief of police decided. 

One million Russians shouted and 
cheered a welcome to the 104 mem- 
bers of the Cheliuskin expedition and 
the seven aviators who rescued them 
from death on an ice floe in the Bering 
Sea, as they returned to Moskva. 

Once the center of a famous spy case 
26 years ago Charles B, Ullmo, now 52, 
who betrayed France for a woman 
was released from Devil’s Island 
through the intercession of another 
woman, and allowed to return to his 
native country. 

First report of the Berlin eugenics 
court revealed 325 residents of the 
capital city were sterilized, 147 of 
them voluntarily. 

A physician of Sassenage, Dauphiny, 
France, where the bones of the re- 
nowned 16th century knight, Chevalier 
Bayard, are supposed to be buried, 
found the skeleton to be that of an 
18-year-old girl. 

Refusing to drill, 150 members of 
Prussian Premier Hermann Wilhelm 
Georing’s special police guards were 
confined to concentration camps. 

A raid by Warszawa police virtually 
wiped out the Polish Communist party. 

ee 


RELIEF AT LAST 





Get rid of stomach and bowel troubles 
without drugs or operations. Quick, easy. 
Send quarter to R. Richard Harrison, Box 
535, Hollywood, Calif., for this informa- 
tion. Money back if not satisfied.—Adv. 
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CURRENT 
EVENTS 


WASHINGTON 


In his first radio address to the na- 
tion since his Hawaiian cruise Presi- 
dent Roosevelt intimates that fight for 
New Deal has just begun. 

Hyde Park is reported to be pre- 
paring to become the summer capital 
of the nation again late this month 
when the Chief Executive returns to 
Krum Elbow for another vacation. 

Auto accidents in Washington drop 
almost 88 per cent during second week 
of safety campaign 

Census Bureau reveals that District 
of Columbia moved from 37th rank in 
1929 to 34th place in 1933 in total 
volume of business, despite decrease in 
number of sales from 1929 level. 

Work is started on task of “face 
lifting” and beautifying Washington 
monument. 

Lone bandit holds up House of Rep- 
resentatives Post Office on Capitol Hill 
and escapes with pay roll and postal 
receipts totaling $500, overlooking 
$700 in safe. 

Pan-American Union makes new ap- 
peal to belligerents in Gran Chaco— 
Bolivia and Paraguay—to submit their 
differences to peaceful arbitration. 





FARMING 


A new mechanical attachment for 
corn harvesting machines that picks 
up broken and lodged stalks has been 
developed by Department of Agricul- 
ture engineers. 

Farm Credit Administration has 
loaned more than _ $1,100,000,000 to 
farmers and holds about 26 per cent 
of total of farm mortgages in U. S. 

Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion officials estimate the farm income 
in 1934 will be $600,000,000 more than 
in 1933 despite the most disastrous 
drought in nation’s history. Farm in- 
come in 1932 was $5,140,000,000; in 
1933, $6,400,000,000. 

AAA announces plans to purchase 
seed stocks to insure sufficient seed 
for planting 1935 crops. 

Corn-hog payments to farmers now 
exceed $17,000,000. 

State farm debt adjustment commit- 
tees report to Farm Credit Administra- 
tion that county farm debt adjustment 
committees appointed by state gover- 
nors to obtain voluntary settlements 
of farm debts between debtors and 
creditors have adjusted more than 
$100,000,000 of farm indebtedness and 
saved thousands of farm homes. 

The drought has reached the calam- 
ity stage with 20 states being seriously 
affected. In several states every coun- 
ty is on federal drought relief. 

Due to continued drought in west 
central and western states Farm Credit 
Administration arranges to make loans 
to farmers and stockmen to pay cost 
of moving stock to new pastures. 

Up to July 1 rental and benefit pay- 


ments to tobacco growers in 14 states 
totaled over $11,000,000. 

Farm Administration officials now 
plan to buy 5,000,000 head of cattle and 
calves in addition to those already 
purchased, as well as from two to five 
million head of sheep and goats. 


GOVERNMENT 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
upholds right of railroads serving port 
of New York to transport freight by 
lighter without charge from the rail 
ends on the New Jersey side of the 
river to all parts of the harbor, thus 
ending a five year controversy. 

Uncle Sam’s Army plans a mobiliza- 
tion test in August prior to the war 
games in Northern New Jersey early 
in September. The mobilization will 
employ only regular Army, National 
Guard and Reserve officers—no troops. 
The war game will likewise be work- 
ed out by the officers only in theory. 

Treasury offers for sale $150,000,000 
worth of two, three and four-year 
Home Owner’s Loan Corporation 
bonds paying one and a half and two 
per cent interest. 

Have you gotten and spent (tried 
out) any of these new silver certifi- 
cates yet? Treasury has already print- 
ed nearly $25,000,000 of these certifi- 
cates issued in accordance with mone- 
tary inflation provided in silver pur- 
chase act of 1934 and started them 
flowing into circulation. They are 
backed by free silver bullion. 

Senator Hugo Black believes Post 
Office Department, now checking 

ocean mail contracts 

(on the President’s 
\ orders) can save be- 
tween $15,000,000 and 
$28,000,000 annually 
by awarding new 
contracts. 

The federal gov- 
ernment spends ap- 
proximately three 
and a half billion dol- 

lars annually to pro- 
XQ vide work or liveli- 
hood to approximate- 

Sen. Black ly 7,500,000 adult 

Americans. 

Government discloses plans to bar 
wildcat speculation or “corners” in the 
nation’s food as an aftermath of the 
drought. 

Secretary Morgenthau orders all 
Treasury Department employees to 
drop all political hopes, activities and 
ambitions other than the simple act of 
casting their ballots on election day. 

Federal Communications Commis- 
sion begins gold price leak inquiry. 

Secretary of Navy Swanson says 
radio stations of the Office of Naval 
Communications save the government 
$3,000,000 annually. 


LABOR 


Unemployment is still biggest prob- 
lem facing the nation, declares Wil- 
liam Green, president of American 
Federation of Labor, despite recent 
reductions in ranks of jobless. He 
thinks the CWA should be restored. 

Twelve-day strike of livestock 
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handlers at Union Stockyards in (pj. 
cago is settled after six hour co:fer. 
ence with Gen. Johnson, NRA head. 
acting as go-between for princi),| 
The 800 workers return to work w}y, 
promised 48-hour week for regy|s; 
employees and 40-hour week for “ex 
tra men.” 

Thousands of auto workers in Mich. 
igan are reported to be withdrawing 
from American Federation of Lahr 
and joining an independent assvcig- 
tion exclusively for auto workers 

National Labor Relations Board 
ends strike in Hopewell, Va., r 
mills as Minneapolis truck strike . 
tinues unsettled. 

Employment in the steel industry | 


reported to be the highest in four 


years. 


NRA 

Because some NRA codes prescrily 
a minimum age for employees birt! 
certificate demands have been increas 
ed by leaps and bounds under \; 
Deal. 

NRA eases troublesome price-{i 
provisions of the motor vehicle code: 

Gen. Johnson, NRA chief, celebrates 
his 52nd birthday. 

Senator William Borah challeny 
right of code authority to fore 
bread-price increase on an Idabh 
baker or any other bread baker. 

Federal Trade Commission officia! 
have been instructed to study th 


question of the future of the NkA 


when the time comes next year to « 
cide whether the present systen 
operation should be continued ©: 
substitute plan of business regulati 
adopted. 

National Recovery Administrati: 
reveals that steel industry paid ou! 
salaries and wages during June “1? 
000,000 more than it would have hai 
that industry not been operating under 
an NRA code. 

More than 300 NRA codes are charg- 
ed before the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion with being monopolistic and op- 
pressive. 

You haven’t heard much about i 


but NRA is busy classifying all Amer- 
ican industry into a minimum of busi- 


ness groups from which more eflicien! 
administration and enforcement of the 
Blue Eagle codes is expected. 


PEOPLE 


Walter Johnson, manager of Cleve- 
land Indians, is suddenly stricken wit! 
pleurisy and taken to the hospital jus! 
at the most critical phase of his man- 
agerial career when the Indians wer 
staging a rallying comeback. 

Rear Admiral Richard Henry Leig 
64, former commander-in-chief of th 
nation’s fleet, announces he will retir 
Sept. 1, after 47 years in Navy. 

Former President Herbert Hoove! 
has turned author again and announces 
his newest book “‘The Challenge ! 
Liberty” will be issued in Septembe! 

Former Gov, Alfred E. Smith ané 
Samuel Seabury both resign from New 


York City Charter Revision Comms 


sion. 
Senator Park Trammell, 58-year-0! 
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widower, who has slept and cooked in 
Senate Office Building, marries Mrs. 
Beatrice Mesmer, of Lakeland, Fla. 

Senator Robert Wagner and Rep. A. 
S. Prall, of New York, are injured 
when Senator’s car leaves a mountain 
road in Adirondacks. 

Senator Elmer Thomas, Democrat of 
Oklahoma, and inflationist leader, pre- 
dicts administration’s silver policy 
will prove in- 
adequate and 
that more 
irastic steps 
will be neces- 
sary torestore 
an “honest 
dollar.” 

Alida Bow- 
ler, new su- 
perintendent 
of Indian af- 
fairs having 
charge of Ne- 
vada tribes 
and jurisdic- 
tion over Car- 
son Indian 
school, is third of her sex to be given 
a precedent-breaking job by present 
administration. 

The Jack (William Harrison) Demp- 
seys are the proud parents of a 7%- 
pound baby daughter—Joan Hannah. 

Henry J. Gordon, president of the 
National Astrologians of America, says 
the stars say Hitler will fall like Dil- 
linger, Mark Antony and Insull. 


FORESTRY ARMY 

The story of the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps is told in a one-reel sound 
motion picture, “Forests and Men,” re- 
leased by Department of Agriculture. 

CCC reaches new high in number of 
camps, enrollments and families bene- 
fited. There are now 351,300 men in 
1,643 camps and 315,000 families re- 
ceiving allotment checks of from $22 
io $25 each a month. 


RFC 


Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion has loaned more than $4,000,000 
in direct loans to industry under new 
powers granting it and Federal Re- 
serve Banks the right to make five- 
year loans. The two agencies have 
been given authority to lend up to 
$500,000,000 to industry. 

During July RFC turn back to the 
Treasury $104,000,000 in excess over 
new funds which it obtained from that 
source, 

RFC authorizes loan of $22,500,000 
to Chicago School Board for full pay- 
ment of teachers’ salaries. 


RAILROADS 


Federal Coordinator of Transporta- 
tion Joseph B. Eastman scores rail- 
roads for failure to economize move- 
nent of empty box cars, due largely to 
“unnecessary and avoidable” cross- 
haul movements which he plans to 
curb. 

New Federal railroad pension board 
assumes jurisdiction under retirement 
act approved by last Congress as law- 
vers of American Railway Associa- 
lion plan to test constitutionality of 





Senator Thomas 


The pension bill is 
figured to add about $32,000,000 to rail- 
road expenses, while restoration of 
wage cut will add about $156,000,000 
a year to operating expenses. 

Bureau of Railway Economics says 


new pension law. 


railroads are better off than a year 
ago and that during first six months of 
1934 Class 1 railroads had a net oper- 
ating income of $225,800,900. 


RADIO 


In secret ballot officials of Washing- 
ton broadcasting stations pick the na- 


tion’s five best political speakers, 
namely, President Roosevelt, Gen. 
Johnson, Senator Borah, Secretary 


Wallace and Secretary Perkins. 

New Federal Communications Com- 
mission is expected to let most of the 
rules and regulations of the old Fed- 
eral Radio Commission stand for the 
time being at least. 

TAXES 

Maryland farmers are demanding a 
20 per cent cut in farm real estate 
taxes, a state income tax, increases in 
the state inheritance tax and a tax on 
pari-mutuel betting. 

At the end of its-first year [llinois’s 
two per cent sales tax has put that 
state on a cash basis and is hailed as 
a great success. 

Rum and tobacco taxes make up 
more than one-eighth of the nation’s 
internal revenue. 


BANKING 
Twenty-eight prominent financiers 
in Detroit bank crash are named in 
federal indictments charging misap- 
plication of funds, conspiracy or the 
making of false entries in bank re- 
ports, 
CRIME 


Department of Justice compiles list 
of 6,000 known gangsters and racke- 
teers, most of them still at large, whom 
it intends to hunt down and imprison. 

Postmaster General Farley says co- 
operation of the citizenry with law en- 
forcement agencies is all that is neces- 
sary to rid America of its criminal 
element. 

Striking at the root of a lot of crime 
in this country the Department of Jus- 
tice now plans a drive against unethi- 
cal lawyers who aid gangsters, etc. 

Department of Justice records con- 
tinue to show that 19 is the dangerous 
age on America’s crime chart—there 
being more arrests of 19-year-old 
youths than of any other age group. 


GENERAL 

Approximately 5,000 Republicans 
gather at grave of late President Cal- 
vin Coolidge to venerate the dead and 
attack the New Deal. 

Two counties of Maine are periled 
by bushy tailed foxes crazed by rabies. 

United States Coast Guard celebrates 
its 144th birthday. It was founded as 
the Revenue Marine in 1790 by the 
first Congress. 

Select (House) Committee to In- 
vestigate Real Estate Bondholders Re- 
organizations wants investors to in- 
form the committee about defaulted 
real estate bonds they own which are 


now in hands of bondholders commit- 
tees, in receivership or foreclosure. 
Address the committee at the House 
Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Marine Corps is enlisting new re- 
cruits during August to fill its ranks 
to newly increased strength of 16,000. 
Recruits will enlist for four years and 
be stationed at Parris Island, S. C. 

According to Boston Post Mrs. Grace 
Coolidge is prepared to make a gift 
to the nation—the Coolidge homestead 
in Vermont where Calvin Coolidge 
was born and where he was sworn in 
as President. 

REPEAL 

Treasury reauthorizes use of wood 
alcohol as a denaturing ingredient in 
industrial alcohol. 

More bootleggers and liquor law vio- 
laters are reported to be going to pris- 
on now than in last 15 months prior 
to repeal. 

A militant dry army is busy in 10 
states voting on liquor question this 
fall, seeking to keep them dry. 


AVIATION 

United States Navy balloon, piloted 
by Lieut. Charles Kendall and Lieut. 
H. T. Orville, wins national balloon 
distance race and will represent Unit- 
ed States in International Gordon 
Bennett race to be held at Warsaw, 
Poland, September 23. 

War Department perfects $33,000,- 
000 plan to encircle United States with 
anti-aircraft defenses. These plans 
will be laid before next session of 
Congress. 

Army orders immediate construction 
of two long-range bombing planes with 
a radius of 3,000 miles at 220 miles an 
hour. 

Airplane “locomotive” with train of 
three gliders makes successful round 
trip flight from New York to Wash- 


ington. 
Part of the films thought ruined 
when the Army-Geographic stratos- 


phere balloon crashed have been de- 
veloped successfully. 


DEATHS 
Mrs. Frances H. Marsalis, of Gar- 
den City, Long Island, N. Y., one of 
the outstanding women flyers of the 
country, killed in free-for-all race at 
Dayton, Ohio. 
Capt. Harry Bean, 52, World war 
aviator, at Washington. 
William S, Vare, 66, Philadelphia Re- 
publican leader, at Atlantic City. 
2 
HAY FEVER AND ASTHMA SUFFERERS 


Send your name and address, stating 
trouble to D. J. Lane, 449 Lane Bldg., St. 
Marys, Kans., for a regular $1.25 bottle of 
his treatment on Free Trial. Pay when 
satisfied. If not you owe nothing.—Ad\v 
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NATIONAL 


More primaries are held in August 
than in any other month. This August 
millions of voters in 14 states have 
been selecting their candidates for 
House and Senate seats, as well as for 
governors’ chairs. The end of the 
month will find candidates selected 
for 20 of the 35 governorships, 20 of 
the 35 senatorial and 299 of the 435 
House seats at stake in the 1934 gen- 
eral election to be held on November 
6th (with the exception of Maine 
which votes September 10th). 

Much to the despair of the old line 
Democrats the few Progressives bear- 
ing the unspoken approval of the 
President seem to have a little edge 
on the others. Federal construction 
projects and relief cash has done much 
to make the normally Republican state, 
Oregon, New Deal-minded. A reviving 
automobile industry has gone a long 
way toward keeping Michigan satis- 
fied and a generous helping from the 
patronage pie has worked wonders in 
Illinois although the fight there is not 
yet ended. 

Democratic Chairman Farley, on his 
return from a jaunt about the West 
where he visited 20 and spoke in 13 
states, declared he found plenty of 
“Democratic sentiment and the people 
were sympathetic to the President.” 
He predicted a gain of six Senate seats 
for the Democrats and no losses in 
the House, basing his forecasts on the 
fact that returns from half of the state 
primaries have showed warm support 
to New Deal backers. Also, he says, 
Democratic registration is unusually 
heavy this year. Figures for the past, 
however, show that any party which 
came into power on a landslide vote 
has lost on an average of around 75 to 
80 seats in the next election. But the 
Republicans are making a more con- 
servative claim and expect to gain 50 
to 60 seats in the House and to suffer 
no losses in the Senate. 

In the normally Republican state of 
West Virginia the Democrats have a 
majority on the registration lists and 
Senator Henry D. Hatfield, Republican, 
is expected to be defeated by a young 
state senator, Rush D. Holt. In Mary- 
land they expect to gain the seat of 
Senator Phillips Lee Guldsborough 
who is a candidate for governor. They 
also expect Sherman Minton to win 
over his Republican opponent and New 
Deal critic, Senator Arthur Robinson 
of Indiana, who was voted by the Capi- 
tol press gallery as the senator who 
would be least missed. Minnesota 
Democrats expect to win over enough 
Republican and Farmer-Labor votes 
to defeat the veteran Farmer-Laborite, 
Senator Hendrik Shipstead, and elect 
Rep. Einar Hoidale to that office. Dem- 
ocrats also believe that Senator Lynn 
J. Frazier lost support in North Da- 
kota when he failed to appear in be- 
half of his friend, ex-Gov. Langer, in 
his recent troubles. Langer had a 





heavy following, but Democrats now 
have high hopes for their senatorial 
candidate, Harry Holt. 

Langer resigned the Republican 
nomination received two days after he 
had been convicted in federal courts 
and sentenced to 18 months in prison 
for conspiracy to solicit campaign 
funds from federal relief workers, His 
wife, Lydia Langer, was then nomi- 
nated in his place by the Republican 
state committee. Mrs. Langer declar- 
ed she would endeavor, if elected, to 
carry out her husband’s policies of 
giving “human rights precedence over 
property rights.” Senator Gerald P. 
Nye, independent Republican, who 
campaigned for Langer’s opponent in 
the primary, announced his intention 
of supporting the Democratic nominee, 
Thomas Moodie, and offered to take 
an active part in Moodie’s campaign. 

In Tennessee’s primary Gov. Hill 
McAllister won the Democratic nomi- 
nation for governor over Lewis S. Pope 
and will be opposed in November by 
John E. McCall, Republican winner. 
Senator Kenneth D. McKellar was re- 
nominated by the Democrats for the 
long term in the Senate over Dr. John 
R. Neale and Senator Nathan L. Bach- 
man won out in the contest for the 
remaining two years of the term left 
vacant by the appointment of Cordell 
Hull to the cabinet. They will be op- 
posed by Ben. W. Hooper and Dwayne 
Maddox, erspectively, in November. 
The two Republican and five Demo- 
cratic incumbent congressmen who 
sought renomination for their offices 
were successful and their election is 
regarded as certain. 

Utah, another state which nominates 
candidates by the convention plan, has 
Don. B. Colton lined up as the Repub- 
lican opposing Senator William H. 
King. Arthur Wooley of Ogden was 
selected to oppose Rep. Abe Murdock, 
Democrat, and former Rep. Frederick 
C. Loofbourow will attempt to regain 
the seat lost in 1932 to Rep. J. W. Rob- 
inson, Democrat. 

Although it still is two years until 
presidential candidates are due to be 
selected there are minor booms spring- 
ing up here and there. One of the 


latest is the rumor that Comptroller 





“Treasury Watchdog”—Comptroller Gen- 
eral J. R. McCarl. 
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Senator Borah Hits Both Parties Alik« 


General J. Raymond McCarl is bei: 
seriously considered as a Republics 
dark-horse in 1936, especially in 
own state of Nebraska. For the pas: 
13 years McCarl has ruled the acco: 
ing office with an iron hand and pa: 
down hardboiled decisions on thx 
gality of government expenditure: 
These rumors are particularly « 
pleasing and embarrassing to hii 
the present time when the Republi: 
are criticizing the heavy administ: 
tion spending. Another whisper 

it that the eastern Republican « 
servatives have been studying the pos 
sibilities of Senator William E. Bora 
champion of the small business mai 
and NRA foe, who has been lambasting 
both the Republican and Democrat 
parties in his speeches this year. 

The Congressional Committee on u 
American Affairs, now holding hea 
ings on the West coast, heard testi 
mony that armed men under the nam 
of Silver Shirts and an = auxiliar 
known as Storm Troopers have bee: 
drilling near San Diego. According | 
evidence given to the committee th: 
purposes of the two organizations | 
to try to carry out a change in the go 
ernment of the United States and t 
drive all Jews from public office. Th: 
swastika is not worn in public, it was 
said, but is displayed at home. 

American investment bankers wer 
heavily scored for writing a “scan 
dalous chapter” in American financial 
history by the second section of th 
report of the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency. During th 
boom days of the ’20’s, the report said 
the bankers fattened On cOmmissions 
from foreign governments for “dump- 
ing” worthless or at least doubtfu 
securities on the public who los! 
heavily when the governments defaull- 
ed. Foreign securities in the hands 0! 
the American public as of March Is! 
1934, it continued, amounted to abou! 
$7,000,000,000 of which nearly $3,()\)- 
000,000 had been defaulted. 

In the Kentacky primary Rep. Joho 
Y. Brown was defeated in the 6th dis 
trict by Rep. Virgil Chapman. Ke! 
Fred Vinson won renomination b) 
good majority over former Gov. Edwi 
P. Morrow while the other Democr:' 
incumbents in the contest were ! 
nominated. Only one Democrat :¢ 
four Republicans were unopposed 1! 
the nine offices at stake. 
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Bloodeurdling Old 


Melodramas Brought 
Back in “Barn” and 
“Roadside” Theaters 


The so-called “legitimate” stage, 
having prostituted itself to the very 
lowest aims and still failed to “come 
back,” the drama is being perpetuated 
in hundreds of local neighborhood 
“little theaters,” traveling “tent shows” 
and even a few “showboats” still navi- 
gating Our inland waters. In some 
cases the actors and managers who 
are putting on these shows are pro- 
fessionals, and in other cases they are 
amateurs. Often there is a mixture 
of the two—depending on the kind of 
talent that is required for the par- 
ticular play. 

In many cases the old-time melo- 
dramas and other thrillers are being 
used. This is good policy for nothing 
has to be paid for the “rights” in such 
cases, Whereas the royalties for one 
of the up-to-date pieces may take all 
ihe money the actors can bring in. 
The favorite location for one of these 
local theaters is usually some old barn, 
disused mill or even abandoned fac- 
tory. In any case the “actors” very 
soon discover that there is a great deal 
to do besides “acting” in order to get 
any theater going—even a small one. 
There is not only the stage, which has 
to be passably convenient, with plenty 
of scenery, but then there is the light- 
ing, ventilation,—and the seats. 

The seats are the biggest problem. 
If they have to be purchased they will 
cost more than the company can scare 
up. So they are generally some sort 
of long benches, or rows of seats made 
by tacking long strips of canvas on 
frameworks of wood. By the time the 
actors have worked all night and near- 
ly killed themselves in order to get 
the place ready to receive critical 
audiences, they usually feel as if they 
could play the villain part and curse 
everybody without any rehearsing. 

There are long lists of old plays 
which have been classed as “thrillers” 
in the past. It is lucky that the scripts 
of these pieces have been collected and 
preserved in some of the big public 
libraries. Even the stage directions, 
scenery, costumes and posters or other 
advertising matter are often preserved 
intact. These old plays therefore fur- 
nish a rich mine of material. By re- 
viving them, the audiences of today are 
able to see and hear what their grand- 
parents and great-grandparents used to 
laugh at, cry at or otherwise enjoy. 

One of the stand-bys of the early 
American stage was “Davy Crockett,” 
which was founded on the life of that 
famous character and was full of 
thrills and escapes. Several plays 
were built around the romantic life 
of the “fire-laddies”; others dealt with 
life in the West. In one of these west- 
ern dramas, the villain held a huge 
knife poised over the throat of the 
heroine, and the hero was supposed 


to dash onto the scene and rescue the 
heroine by shooting the knife out of 


the villain’s hands. The knife was 
made of a piece of looking-glass, and 
when the hero smashed this murder- 
ous weapon with his trusty rifle, he 
brought down the house. In some 
cases the hero’s aim wasn’t so hot, and 
the villain had to keep the knife up- 
lifted until the hero could take a sec- 
ond shot. 

But mishaps will always happen in 
giving plays—and that is to be expect- 
ed. These old popular plays are called 
“melodramas”—for a very good rea- 
son; in this class of play the scenes in 
the drama are accompanied by “melo- 
dies” or other appropriate music. This 
combination of music and drama, 
which was entirely different from 





Reproduction of theatrical poster used for 

illustrating the big scene from the play 

“Under the Gaslight,” a hit of 1867. The 

heroine chops her way out of the shack 

just in time to turn the switch and save the 

hero, who has been bound to the track 
by the villain. 


grand opera or comic opera, won a 
place of its own. The “dramatic 
music” which was supplied was cued 
so that when the villain was about to 
enter you could get a foretaste of it 
by hearing minor strains of a lugubri- 
ous sort from the orchestra. The hero- 
ine would have her music too. When 
the white-whiskered and cruel old 
father turns his daughter out in the 
wintry night and tells her “never to 
darken his door again,” this has to 
be dished up with some very creepy 
stuff. Then there is the “hurry music,” 
which is quick and gives the idea that 
something is going to happen. Also 
there have to be the honeyed strains 
when the heroine and the hero meet— 
and for this something of the nature 
of “Hearts and Flowers” is chosen. 

A play called “Under the Gaslight” 
by Augustin Daly, a famous American 
playwright, was one of the greatest 
hits on record. This play set the pat- 
tern for a great number of other 
“thrillers” in which the heavily mus- 
tached villain, smiling and showing his 
satanic teeth, between hisses, is about 
to kill the heroine, by some fiendish 
device, and the young hero arrives just 
in the nick of time. This play was 
first given soon after the Civil war, and 
it drew big audiences for many years. 
In fact there were dozens of com- 
panies that went on the road with this 
show and played it in every town of 
any size in the country. So far as is 
known, this was the first play in which 
the “saved-from-the-railroad-tracks” 


situation which is now so familiar in 
movies, etc., was introduced. 

In the movies of course real trains, 
on real tracks, are used—but you 
couldn’t do that on the stage back in 
day of “Under the Gaslight.” How- 
ever, they did their best. They used 
a dummy train which was really a 
very good imitation of a real train. It 
was represented in the showbills as 
a “real train, with a real locomotive, 
real smokestack, real smoke, real 
tracks, a real switch, a real station, wa- 
ter barrel (which was considered the 
most wonderful thing of all)—and 
even real telegraph wires.” 

When the heroine took a convenient 
ax and cut her way out of the little 
canvas station-house where the villain 
had locked her up and she dashed out 
and threw the switch just in time to 
let the Chicago express, traveling near- 
ly 18 miles an hour, go on into the main 
track, instead of going on the siding 
and running over the hero—that was 
something! The villain could be de- 
tected lurking in the rear of the little 
station. It was never explained why 
he would let the girl and the hero get 
away with it—but the third act was 
over and it was time for the villain 
to get his come-uppance. 

An old English melodrama of the 
blood-curdling order was recently re- 
vived at the Roadside Theater near 
Washington. It is called “Murder in 
the Red Barn.” The play was based 
on an actual case which happened in 
England in 1828. A man named Wil- 
liam Corder was tried for the murder 
of a girl named Maria Marten and was 
hung. The case made such a furore 
that a pamphlet telling all about it was 
issued and over a million copies sold. 
In those days the poets as well as the 
“pamphleteers” got in their work 
whenever anything happened. One of 
the ballads which has been preserved 
gives a very good version of the crime, 
which is closely followed in the play 
itself. Here is part of it: 


My name is William Corder, to you I do 
declare. 
I courted Maria Marten, most beautiful 
and fair. 
I went unto father on the 18th of May. 
“Oh, come, my dear Maria, we'll fix a 
wedding day.” 
* . * 
I straight went home and fetched my pick- 
axe and my spade, 
I went unto the Red Barn and there I dug 
her grave. ... 
* * * 
The horrid deed he had done; she lay 
bleeding in her gore. 
Her bloody mangled body he threw under 
the Red Barn floor. 


Now all things being silent she could not 
take her rest; 

She appeared at her mother’s house who 
knew her far the best; 

Her mother’s mind being so disturbed she 
screamed three nights o’er. 

Her daughter she lay murdered under the 
Red Barn floor. . 


. . * 


O all young men as you pass by, with 
pity look on me; 

For the murder of Maria Marten I was 
hanged upon this tree. 
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EDITORIAL 


Campaign promises are the best sell- 
ing fiction after all. 
gq 
Things might be different if some 
of those dictators had to get out and 
dig taters themselves. 
gq 
Uncle Eli Podger, of Coon Lake, Ia., 
writes that Coon lake this summer is 
so dry that the women are carrying 
the water home with them to use for 
bath powder. 








If you could turn hell bottom side 
up you might find imprinted on the 
bottom those fateful words “Made in 
Germany.” 

g 


Congressmen this year are having a 
terribly hard time to pick articles to 
tax which are not produced in their 
own district. 

¢ 


CAN DRINK NOW, BUT WON’T 
EOPLE are that way, you know. 
In dealing with wives, children, 
and even just ordinary human beings, 
it has been found that you must not 
say: “Don’t do that!” If you do say 
it, the chances are they will go and 
try to do that very thing. In the old 
days there was some respect for law 
and authority. The laws were obey- 
ed as a matter of course. The Ten 
Commandments were rules’ which 
people did their best to obey; they did 
not spend their efforts trying to see 
how many of them they could break 
and get away with it. 

But all this is now ancient history. 
The study of psychology has released 
an entirely new set of motives, most 
of which are diametrically opposite 
to the old laws and moral teachings. 
The World war upset all moral stand- 
ards, as well as everything else. The 
idea which has become spread over 
the earth is that nothing is wrong, 
provided you don’t get caught. Pro- 
hibition came along just in time to be 
caught in this new psychology. It was 
fondly believed that if we forbade al- 
coholic beverages, that would at once 
end the drink evil. Instead, it merely 
encouraged it, by making it forbidden 
fruit. Especially the younger gener- 
ation—including growing up boys and 
girls—came to think that it was smart 
to beat the law. The lesson of the 
Garden of Eden went for nothing. A 
whole race of bootleggers were devel- 
oped who built up such a gigantic 
business that the public officials didn’t 
dare enforce the laws. Hence it is 
true that “prohibition never had a 
chance.” The bootleggers became some 
of our most prominent and wealthi- 
est people. As they paid no excise 


taxes and no income taxes like honest 
citizens, they had the inside track ev- 
erywhere. They could thus keep in 
their employ smart lawyérs who were 
just as unscrupulous as they were and 
who could guarantee to get them and 


their gangsters off if they were caught 
—but as a rule they were not even 
caught. 

The fact remains that breaking the 
prohibition law became the fashion. 
If one man wanted to secure a very 
profitable contract he would send a 
case of the finest liquor to the man 
placing that contract. When this was- 
n’t enough, other men in “key posi- 
tions” (and women also) were bribed 
with liquor or given wild parties. In 
practically no instances were these 
gifts refused—even when the recipi- 
ents themselves did not drink. It was 
considered a high compliment, that 
one citizen was willing to break the 
laws and pay an exorbitant price for 
liquor and give it as a present, Mil- 
lions of people got into the habit of 
drinking who never would have 
thought of drinking before. And these 
millions also included a good percent- 
age of women and girls. In fact any- 
one who did not fall in with the drink 
practice was considered an old-fash- 
ioned churl. 

But see what a change there has 
been since prohibition was abolished. 
Anyone who wants to drink can now 
get it anywhere. But this very fact, 
instead of booming the use of intoxi- 
cants, has made the sales “disappoint- 
ing,” the reports say. Why should 
“smart’”” people buy liquor and make 
a fad of it when the commonest per- 
son can do the same thing—provided 
he has the price? The highest society 
woman doesn’t want to drink and lie 
down in the gutter if it is already oc- 
cupied by plebeians. 

So everybody is disappointed—ex- 
cept the bootleggers, who continue to 
do a flourishing business. They had 
reduced the making and marketing of 
liquor to a system and as they do not 
have to pay the taxes, this allows them 
to sell at much lower prices. However, 
the mere fact that the liquor business 
is no longer forbidden reacts in such 
a way that people are not tempted to 
drink as they were when it was 
against the law. 

The chances are that if the gov- 
ernment commanded everybody to 
drink intoxicants, the use of liquor 
would cease entirely. People are that 
way, you know. 


q 


NO TIME TO QUARREL 

E BELIEVE Mr. and Mrs. William 
R. Halket, of Chicago, have the 
right idea after all. After being mar- 
ried for 67 years they say that they 
never quarreled because they didn’t 
have the time. Raising a family of 10 
children kept both of them pretty 
busy and as a result they can now look 
back on a happy and worth-while life. 
This, in a way, explains why our 
divorce rate grows with the amount 
of leisure folks have. They have more 
time to quarrel and to step out and 
get into mischief. It also explains why 
divorces in this country were consid- 
erably fewer in the good old days 

when people worked for a living. 
According to Registrar William F. 
Shanahan, of the Salem, Mass., Probate 
Court, it is the movies that make wom- 
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en dissatisfied with their husbands 
Many wives, young and old, today 
have so much leisure they take in , 
motion picture almost every day jt, 
“kill time.” As a result says Registrar 
Shanahan, “many of the women jp 
their twenties who petition for 4j. 
vorce are familiar with the lives o{ 
the pleasure-seeking wives of the 
movies. They go to the movies and 
then become dissatisfied with their 
husbands. If they would readjust the 
social relations in Hollywood there 
would be far less business in this court 
room.” 
g 


BRITISH WAR BUNK 
HE London Times, which is said 
to speak for the British peop! 
published the following editoria] at 
the time the United States entered th 
World war: 

“The Americans have entered the 
arena with hardly one of the impulses 
that normally drive a nation to arms 
They do not hate Germany nor do they 
fear her. They covet nothing she pos- 
sesses. The lure of military glory 
moves them not at all. War from thei: 
standpoint is not a fight for existence, 
trade, territory or conquest, or for 
the enforcement of national policies 
or even for self-defense. It is rather 
in the nature of a crusade. They have 
been summoned to it to ‘make the 
world safe for democracy’ and they 
are probably the only nation to whom 
such a summons could have been ad- 
dressed or who would have found in 
themselves the imagination and ideal- 
ism to respond to it. They will have 
their reward not only in helping to 
save civilization from its present ago- 
ny but in an America ennobled by sac 
rifice, strengthened by a new con- 
sciousness of unity, made more efli- 
cient for all purposes, both of war and 
of peace, broadened by contact with 
problems of worldwide interests.” 

After all, this article in the London 
Times pretty well expressed the fee! 
ing toward the people of the United 
States. Our leaders had pictured us 
as simple-minded dupes who would 
put up with any amount of snubbing. 
suffer any sacrifices, furnish men and 
money in any volume, hand out cash 
and food and supplies to all comers 
with a prodigal hand—and then ask 
and expect nothing in return, not even 
a “thank you.” 

Yes, the Times was undoubtedly 
right when it said that this country |s 
the only one that could think of play- 
ing such an unselfish and idealistic 
role, in a world that had been brought 
up on conquest. We can hardly blam: 
the Europeans after all for taking us 
at our word and assuming that wt 
were glad to make all those sacrifices 
on the altar of democracy simply be- 
cause we were good fellows. 


¢ 


One of Germany’s demands Ww 
that she should have her “place 1" 
the sun.” She’s got it now and the 
sun seems to have burnt her badly. 


Europe seems to have dropped back 
into the muddle ages. 
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MARKETING 


If we judged the condition of the 
country from the state of gambling 
in stocks and supplies, the air would 
be bluer than if all Wall Street had 
been plastered with blue eagles. Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s speeches, on his re- 
urn from his vacation, have been 
throwing some new fears into the big- 
shots. “War scares” are again a fac- 
tor. The European political situation 
is so tense that trade is paralyzed. Evi- 
dently the big fellows don’t believe 
war is coming just yet, for the stocks 
which might be expected to boom in 
case of war have been dropping, drop- 
ping. The average of 90 leading 
stocks of different kinds fell to below 
7), which is a loss of 25 per cent from 
the highest point this year. This 
means that shoals of small stock gam- 
blers have again been cleaned out. 
The President’s intimations that the 
sovernment must take a stronger hold 
f the power and utilities interests 
caused railroad and some other stocks 
io sink to new lows for the year. The 
munitions companies must be selling 
war material to somebody, for several 
of them report greatly increased prof- 
its for the first half of 1934. The steel 
industry is away down again—due 
partly to the failure of the auto manu- 
facturers to come forward with their 
promised boom orders for steel. Some 
of the auto factories are trying to res- 
cue themselves by going into the brew- 
ing business—which is already over- 
crowded. 

Roger Babson, the well known econ- 
omist, thinks that recovery is now 
started like a prairie fire and that it 
can’t be stopped. He cites 10 different 
reasons for this conclusion, one being 
that the rest of the world had already 











reported improvements a year ago. 
But he insists that Uncle Sam must 


still keep “priming the pump” with 
free-handed expenditures of all sorts. 
Other commentators claim that since 
this is an election year it will be nec- 
essary for the administration to con- 
vince the voters that things are get- 
ling better. This very fact, it is ar- 
gued, will force the government to 
lot only continue the payments of 
funds of all sorts but to increase them 
intil the industrial pump is ac- 
tually primed and will stay primed. 
Hence, in spite of the bad showings 
made in nearly all lines of business, 
the general feeling seems to be that 
trade will pick up in the fall. 

Of course the drought is a real drain 
on the nation, and even though the 
situation is getting better there are 
‘till large areas in which money will 
have to be pumped to tide over the 
year. July marked the first month of 
lhe new fiscal year, and it made a 
good start. Postal receipts are re- 
ported as increasing, and this is al- 
Ways a good sign. In July of last year 
the government spent only $4,000,000 
for farm relief, whereas this year the 
lotal was $11,000,000. Last year $24,- 
00,000 was spent for public works 





loans whereas this year the total was 
$106,000,000. And this was for just 
one month. 

Many people are looking for some 
form of monetary inflation. The is- 
suance of a large quantity of new 
silver certificates is going to help 
prime the financial pump—and there 
is plenty more where that came from. 
If it is considered necessary or wise, 
it is possible to raise prices by means 
of inflation—although this is a sort of 
hypodermic injection which the finan- 
cial doctors approve of only in great 
emergencies. The strikes and threat- 
ened labor troubles of course are also 
holding recovery back. The wages 
lost by the strikers alone amount to 
enough to prime a pretty big pump. 
Many factories are said to be planning 
to close up entirely rather than face 
the increased costs and penalties of 
operating under NRA _ conditions. 
Francis P. Garvan, of the Chemical 
Foundation, denounces the govern- 
ment plan which proposes to do away 
with the lace industry in this country 
on the ground that it is not in a posi- 
tion to compete with other countries. 
This is an industry which has given 
employment to 8,000 people, he says. 
He says the New Deal is a theory of 
college boys to perform birth control 
on American industry. The U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce charges that 
the NRA is “a mess” and that those 
at the head of it are incompetent and 
temperamentally unfit to rule industry. 

Government agents declare that 
some of the big industrial concerns 
are scheming to close up their plants 
in cities where labor is_ strongly 
unionized and wages are consequently 
high and move to rural points where 
advantage can be taken of cheap labor 
from the farms during the “off” sea- 
son. In some cases therefore where 
workers are going on a Strike they are 
being told that their jobs are gone 
forever. The automobile manufactur- 
ing industry has never been unionized, 
although the American Federation of 
Labor has made persistent efforts to 
organize it. Labor organizers have 
found it very hard to persuade the 
auto workers to strike, as these work- 
ers were largely of the rural type, who 
are more independent than the typical 
workers of the factory towns. Now 
there are new leaders, who are said 
to have come here from other coun- 
tries and who are enlisting the auto 
workers in defiance of the Federation 
of Labor. It is charged that many of 
the new type of labor agitators are 
communists or radicals who should 
be deported. Some of them are of 
Russian origin, but Russia doesn’t 
want them any more than we want 
them. There is talk now of Uncle 
Sam picking a good island somewhere 
and deporting all these various kinds 
of trouble-makers to that island, and 
letting them fight the various issues to 
a finish. The administration leaders 
are afraid now that the speculators 
and gougers will boost the prices of 
necessities and lay it onto the drought. 
So measures are being taken to head 
this off as much as possible. 
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One Cent a Day 
Brings $100 a Month 


Over $800,000.00 in cash benefits have 
already been paid to one-cent-a-day poli- 
cyholders by the National Protective In- 
surance Co., 548 Pickwick Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo., the oldest and largest company 
of its kind. 

Their new accident policy, paying bene- 
fits up to $100 each month or $1,000 to 
$1,500 at death, is now being sold to all 
men, women and children between the 
ages of 7 and 80 years. The cost is only 
$3.65 a year—just one cent a day. 

Send No Money 

For 10 days’ free inspection of policy, 
simply send name, age, address, benefi- 
ciary’s name and relationship. No applica- 
tion to fill out, no medical examination. 
After reading policy, which will be mailed 
to you, either return it or send $3.65 which 
pays you up for a whole year—365 days. 
Write National Protective today while of- 
fer is still open. 


Free For Asthma 
and Hay Fever 


If you suffer with attacks of Asthma so ter- 
rible you choke and gasp for breath, if Hay 
Fever keeps you sneezing and snuffing while 
your eyes water and nose discharges con- 
tinuously, don’t fail to send at once to the 
Frontier Asthma Co. for a free trial of a re- 
markable method. No matter where you live 
or whether you have any faith in any remedy 
under the Sun, send for this free trial. If 
you have suffered for a life-time and tried 
everything you could learn of without relief; 
even if you are utterly discouraged, do not 
abandon hope but send today for this free 
trial. It will cost you nothing. Address 


Frontier Asthma Co., 539-T Frontier Bidg., 
462 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Factory Wants 
500 Men at Once! 


YN nts pry Chemical Sponge has just been 
invented that cleans cars like magic. Banishes 
auto-washing drudgery. Also cleans linoleum, wood- 
work, windows without work! Auto owners and 
housewives wild about it! 

‘The manufacturer wants 500 men and women at 
once to help him introduce this strange chemical 
sponge. He has a special No-Risk Trial Offer for the 
first person in each locality who writes him. Send in 
your name today—also ask for full particulars on 
how you can get the Agency and without experience 
or risk have a BIG STEADY INCOME. Address: 
KRISTEE MFG. CO., 838 BAR ST., AKRON, OHIO 








Coming to 


PHILADELPHIA? 


Rooms with Bath for $50 
HOTEL a 


PENNSYLVANIA 


39TH and CHESTNUT STREETS 















Swimming 
Saddle-Horses 
Grill—Large Ballroom 


$5 piay 








Wernersville, Pa. 


$25 Weenty 


olson WHEEL CHAIRS 
MODELS FOR EVERY NEED 


Write describing ailment and receive 
DEFINITE RECOMMENDATION 


THE COLSON COMPANY 
338 Cedar Street, Elyria, Ohio + Free Coteleg 


American Plan 








a 1 brings 
imprinted STATIONERY $1 5)" 
paid 200 sheets of bond note paper, 100 envelopes, all bearing 
your mame and address in a beautiful imprint. Order now! 
Address: Matdeman-Julius Ce., Box 1, Girard, Kansas 
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CAPITAL CHAT 


When President Roosevelt returned 
to the White House from his Hawaiian 
cruise he found an entirely different 
place from the one he left. During his 
absence from Washington another new 
deal invaded the Executive Masion. It 
all came about because of the neces- 
sity of enlarging the White House 
executive offices to hold the New Deal 
force. The executive offices adjoining 
the White House are being enlarged 
and improved $323,500 worth to about 
twice its present size. Work on the 
building has already started and is 
supposed to be completed in 100 work- 
ing days. 

But the work of the executive end 
of the government couldn’t stop just 
on account of increasing its office 
space. However, it couldn’t be done 
in a building that was being remodel- 
ed. So the next best thing was done. 
The whole executive staff moved their 
desks, typewriters, telephone, files, 
etc., right into the White House proper. 
Besides President Roosevelt’s three 
secretaries, there are over 150 em- 
ployees in the executive staff. Thus 
in the place of the customary quiet- 
ness the first floor of the first house 
of the land is now a busy business of- 
fice with many clicking typewriters, 
clanging telephone bells and the walk- 
ing and talking of many people. 

During the period of construction 
the President’s office is in the famous 
Blue Room which has been the scene 
of formal receptions at the White 
House since it was built. The regular 
furnishings and draperies of this and 
other rooms used as offices have been 
stored in the famous East Room or 
White House ball room. Secretaries 
McIntyre and Early have their offices 
in the Green Room which is between 
the President’s office and the East 
Room. The rest of the executive staff 
occupy every bit of available space in 
the basement and on the first floor 
with the exception of the State Dining 
Room and the family dining room. 
White House visitors have been dis- 
pensed with to avoid confusion. 

Repeal has caused the Bryan Me- 
morial Association no little worry. A 
statue of William Jennings Bryan was 
dedicated recently in Potomac Park 
facing the Lincoln Memorial. Because 
Bryan was an ardent dry considerable 
comment was made at the time of the 
dedication about the statue being 
erected near a brewery. The associa- 
tion planned to put one of the Com- 
moner’s famous quotations on the back 
of the statue, but because of the prox- 
imity of the brewery it has now decid- 
ed to place the following inscription 
on the front of the pedestal: “You shall 
not press down upon the brow of 
labor this crown of thorns; you shall 
not crucify mankind upon a cross of 
gold.” In this position it will face 
the Potomac river and not the brewery. 

Washington boasts one of the rarest 
of traffic signal lights—one that regu- 





lates both airplane and auto traffic. 
Imagine that! These lights are locat- 
ed on the government road which 
separates Washington Airport and 
Hoover Field. Planes landing and tak- 
ing off cross the road. So the light 
signals have been put up as a safety 
measure. 

One of the most popular statues in 
the capital is “Serenity.” But in these 
times of speedy living some folks just 
can’t bear to see this beautiful lady in 
white marble sit back resignedly on 
her bench of marble and watch the 
world go by. So vandals, smarties and 
others are constantly defacing her 
beautiful figure by rouging her lips, 
cheeks and even her finger nails. 

Constitution avenue which has al- 
ready largely usurped Pennsylvania 
avenue’s distinction as Washington’s 
ceremonial boulevard has been com- 
pletely paved. Development of this 
wide avenue was started in 1931. The 
land and paving, etc., cost more than 
$1,000,000. 

Postmaster General James A. Farley, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
Chip Robert and Frank Walker, 
executive director of the National 
Emergency Council, are generally con- 
ceded to be the best poker players in 
the New Deal administration. 

One of the most widely known, yet 
one of the least imposing buildings in 
Washington is the little brick house at 
516 Tenth street just opposite Ford’s 
theater where the assassin Booth’s 
bullet brought an end to the life of 
Abraham Lincoln. At that time the 
house was occupied by William Peter- 
son, a prominent capital tailor. The 
wounded President was carried from 
the theater at 10 o’clock on the night 
of April 14, 1865, and died in the 
rear room of the house shown here a 
few minutes after seven the next 





Opposite the Old Ford’s Theater on 10th 
street between E and F is the house where 
Lincoln died. This structure, made famous 
because the Great Emancipator died there, 
is now owned by the United States govern- 
ment and houses a collection of Lincolnia. 





The Pathfindey 


Photo by National Parks Se 


Statue of Prof. Joseph Henry on the Smith. 
sonian grounds. 


morning without regaining consci: 
ness. The government purchased thy 
house in 1897 for $30,000 and in 192 
paid $50,000 for the famous Col. 0. H 
Oldroyd Lincoln collection to go in 
However, it was not until 1928 that 
Congress authorized restoration of the 
house as near as possible to the con- 
dition it was in on the fateful night of 
1865. And then it was done at th 
instance of Rep. Rathbone, of Ilin 
whose parents sat in the box with | 
coln the night he was shot. It was in 
this house that Secretary of War Ed- 
win Stanton uttered his famous words 
“Now he belongs to the ages.” Be- 
cause of careful restoration work th: 
house is now much as it was when 
Stanton pronounced those words. 
Joseph Henry is facing moving day 
without flinching, but it’s only } 
efligy to be moved. The sculptured 
statue of Joseph Henry, foremost of 
American physicists, which has stood 
on the grounds of the Smithsonian I[n- 
stitution for the past 52 years, has to 
be moved in the beautifying face lift- 
ing the capital is now undergoing. 
However, it is not to be taken from 
the Smithsonian grounds. It is only 
to be shifted to make way for th 
construction of South Vista Drive, on 
of the new Mall roads. Henry was tli 
first secretary of the Smithsonian. Hl 
was the discoverer of self-inducti 
and was largely responsible for th¢ 
creation of the Weather Bureau. He 
died in Washington in 1878, aged 80. 
oe 
WEEK’S ADD-A-LAFF 


Smart, beautiful tan pigskin oxfords 
for misses that have been reduce’ 
especially for this one-day salt 
$3.35.—Ad in Washington Post. 
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A GOOD MOTTO TO HANG UP 


A wise old owl lived in an oak; 
The more he saw, the less he spok: 
The less he spoke, the more he he: 
We should imitate that old bird 
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PERSONALITIES 


The spirit of William Lloyd Garri- 
son, the great abolitionist and author 
of the rabid “Liberator,” reposes in 
his grandson, Lloyd Garrison, who is 
the chairman of the new National La- 
por Relations Board... He is a Harvard 
Law school graduate (1922) and be- 
cause of his association there with Fe- 
lix Frankfurter might be classed as a 
“liberal.” He became affiliated with 
a law firm in which Elihu Root, well- 
known statesman, was a partner, and 
later instituted a firm of his own. This 
was progressing satisfactorily when 
Wisconsin beckoned for him to take 
over the deanship of that university’s 
law school. His first national recog- 
nition came as a member of the Hoov- 
er commission appointed to touch up 
the national bankruptcy laws. He 
plays a good game of tennis, is mar- 
ried to a descendant of the first Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court John 
Jay and has three children. 

Once a janitor of the Neodesha, 
Kans., First National Bank, and later 
its president, Harry 
H. Woodring now 
resides in Washing- 
ton to trudge daily 
to his office where 
the sign on the door 
proclaims him the 
Assistant Secretary 
of War. Born in the 
town which was the 
scene of his bank- 
ing activities 43 
years ago, he head- 
ed and was sole 
owner of the money 
institution at 40 
where business life for him began at 
18. As Democratic governor of Kan- 
sas he attracted attention for his cam- 
paign to reduce public utilities rates. 
His wife, whom he married over a 
year ago, was the former Helen Cool- 
idge, the daughter of Senator Marcus 
Coolidge, of Massachusetts, The As- 
sistant Secretary has been charged 
with the administration of the Army 
end of the CCC. He is very proud of 
his young son. 

Dr. Kurt Schuschnigg, new chancel- 
lor of Austria, is one of the most ar- 
dent Monarchists in the country as 
well as being a staunch Roman Catho- 
lic. He was born at Lake Garda, the 
son of Gen. Arthur Schuschnigg, and 
received his education at Feldkirch 
college, Innsbruck university and a 
commercial college in Wien. By pro- 
fession he is a criminal lawyer and is 
regarded as a scholarly man with an 
especially wide knowledge of political 
economy. The 47-year-old quiet and 
aristocratic-looking chancellor fought 
on the Italian front during the World 
war, and since that time has been as- 
sociated with Dr. Ignatz Seipel, also 
a Christian-Socialist and outstanding 
leader in that party’s affairs. Dr. 
Schuschnigg was a member of the 
Buresh cabinet from January to May, 
1932, and continued to hold a portfolio 
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in the Dollfuss ministry from then un- 
til his recent appointment. 

Because of a government regulation 
J. Edgar Hoover, head of the investi- 

ation division of the Department of 

Justice who directed the hunt which 
led Dillinger to a grave in Indiana, had 
to refuse for a second time a medal 
awarded him for his services in law 
enforcement. The latest honor came 
from King Carol who presented him 
with the Order of the Crown of Ru- 
mania. The State Department holds 
the decoration now and when he 
leaves the government service he can 
pin it on his chest. 

Though he objects very strongly, 
the parents of three-year-old Charles 
Norman III, of West Paterson, N. J., 
are cutting down severely on _ his 
smoking. His fondness for the “weed” 
started when to quiet him at the age 
of 14 months his father put a pipe in 
his mouth. Charles isn’t at all partic- 
ular in what form the tobacco is, tak- 
ing equal delight in a cigarette, a 
pipe, or a black cigar, though he has 
just a little extra hankering for the 
cigars. In fact when he celebrated his 
third birthday recently that is what 
he chose to puff after he had eaten his 
ice cream and cake. Physicians have 
pronounced the tobacco-toping tot in 
perfect health in spite of his bad 
habits. 

Mrs. Casey Jones, widow of the en- 
gineer famed as the hero of the old- 
time ballad, was at the throttle of a 
Civil war locomotive replica which 
was a high-light of the 80th anniver- 
sary celebration of railroading in the 
Blue Grass state held at Fulton, Ky. 

Brig. Gen. Louis McC. Little, com- 
mandant of the Marines who will soon 
return from Haiti, is the second most 
popular American in that West Indian 
island. The American minister there, 
Norman Armour, is first in the hearts 
of the Haitians, but the natives say “If 
the American occupation of our coun- 
try consisted of Gen. Little, we wish 
it could be continued indefinitely.” The 
returning General is a native of New 
York where he was born 56 years ago. 
He entered the Marine corps in 1899, 
and has served in China during the 
Boxer uprising, and in Panama, in ad- 
dition to the post he is about to leave. 
He has also spent much time at sea. 
While in Washington he was director 
of operations and training at Marine 
Corps headquarters, 

Since 1892 Wilbur John Carr has 
been in the service of the State De- 
partment, entering the fold as a clerk. 
Now he’s senior assistant secretary of 
state. He began the merit system in 
the service and was one of the first to 
realize the consular service should be 
freed of political connections. Near- 
ing the 64-year-old mark, he was born 
near Hillsboro, Ohio, and was gradu- 
ated (1889) from the Commercial col- 
lege of Kentucky university. Later in 
the ’90’s he began going to George 
Washington university in the capital 
and step by step earned his Bachelor, 
Master and Doctor of Laws degrees. 
The Assistant Secretary has blue eyes, 
a small blond mustache, is an expert 
photographer, a violin-player, and has 





held his present post since 1924. An 
even-tempered individual, he listens to 
all the troubles of the younger mem- 
bers in the department, was married 
twice, but is childless. 

George Bernard Shaw, Irish dramat- 
ist, celebrated his 78th birthday in Lon- 
don with his 
ever - present 
youthful spirit 
as much in evi- 
dence as ever. 
He continued 
to point a fin- 
ger of scorn at 
the world for 
its failings, and 
scoffed at the 
idea that he ev- 
er has a birth- 





day. Just back 
from a 23,000- 
G. B. Shaw mile trip to 


New Zealand he 
wrote during the voyage two long 
plays and a playlet. 

Senator Huey Long may do a lot 
of talking when he’s in Washington 
and down in Louisiana, but as far as 
his daughter, Rose, is concerned she 


keeps her lip buttoned when she’s at 


home. Her role then is that of a lis- 
tener. Later when she completes her 
legal education she conceded’ she 


might not be so silent. 

Maybe it’s because he has nine chil- 
dren that Joseph P. Kennedy, head of 
the Stock Control Commission, has 
taken a 30-room-12-bath house to 
spread a roof over his family in Wash- 
ington. 








AMERICANA 


An American publication which 
calls itself “Christian” announcing 
that it selects and writes its articles 
with the view of inducing its readers 
to buy advertised articles. 

Labor union strikers issuing “per- 
mits” for American citizens to pur- 
chase the necessities of life. 

An estranged wife backing her hus- 
band in his race for the governorship 
of a New England state. 

All Mormon men in Utah trying to 
emulate Brigham Young by growing 
beards for annual celebration com- 
memorating Pioneer Day. 

An actress speeder telling the judge 
she was so engrossed in a play she 
forgot to look at the speedometer and 
getting away with it. 

Wives of a “model” American city 
having to petition to be allowed to 
see their husbands and other male 
relatives isolated in their place of em- 
ployment by a strike, and having to 
send their captive mates a change of 
clothes by mail. 

Transient camps costing American 
taxpayers more than $20,000,000 each 
year. 
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A GOLFER’S LAMENT 


I shot a golf ball in the air; 
It fell to earth, I knew not where. 
I only knew, with woe immense, 
That I had lost my 50 cents. 














SCIENTIFIC 


NEW SUB RESCUE DEVICE 

A new device for the rescue of crews 
of sunken submarines recently tested 
in Spain, proved very successful. It 
consists of a buoyant air-tight cylinder 
which can be sent to the surface of the 
water and then pulled back again to 
the sunken ship by means of an at- 
tached cable and winch. Carrying one 
man ata time only eight minutes were 
required for each round trip. 


6,000-YEAR-OLD CITY 


The faltering line of the forward 
progress of man was recently brought 
out in sharp detail by the discovery 
of a village dating back 6,000 years. It 
is made more interesting by its prox- 
imity to the ancient Persian city, Per- 
sepolis. Riding to magnificent heights 
with the rise of the Persian empire 
the latter city with its beautiful mar- 
ble buildings magnifies the ugliness of 
the adobe huts and the crooked alley- 
like streets of its ancient neighbor. 
Lying side by side they give a clear 
picture of the strides made by man 
over a 5,000-year period. 

Very little, of course, is yet known 
of the recently discovered village. 
Persepolis, on the other hand, is quite 
well known. Beginning its existence 
about 2,000 B. C. it reached its height 
about the 4th century B. C. when 
Alexander the Great descended upon 
it and partly destroyed it. It did not 
end there, however, but lingered on 
until about 1,000 A. D. Absorbing 
much of the splendor of the age the 
city shows the heights to which man 
at that time had risen. 


ATMOSPHERE PROTECTS EARTH 


Dr. N. T. Bobrovnikoff, of Ohio Wes- 
leyan university, has practically ban- 
ished the idea of either meteors or 
comets ever destroying the earth or 
even doing it or its inhabitants any 
great harm. He holds such fears are 
groundless because of the fact that the 
atmosphere forms a protecting blanket 
against all such dangers. He points to 
the rare occasions on which meteor- 
ites of any size have struck the sur- 
face of the earth usually being con- 
sumed or exploded long before reach- 
ing it as a result of their friction with 
the air. Admitting that the comas and 
tails of comets contain deadly gases 
he also scoffs at any danger from that 
direction saying that it is almost a 
certainty that the earth has in the past 
passed through the tails of comets but 
that the gases were held away from the 
earth’s surface by our air. 


TENNESSEE VALLEY RELICS 


Scientists recently made feverish 
excavations in Tennessee Valley in 
order to learn the facts regarding the 
history of that region before the ad- 
vancing waters of the artificial lake 
made by the Musele Shoals project 
concealed them forever. For about a 
thousand years before the advent of 





the white man this valley was thickly 
populated. At different times two dif- 
ferent peoples lived there. Finds re- 
veal that the first inhabitants were 
skillful carvers of stone and because 
of the strange weapons found it is be- 
lieved they lived there before the in- 
vention of the bow and arrow. The 
second people were the Cherokees who 
were found there by the white men. 
The enormous piles of shells which 
accumulated through the hundreds of 
years when the inhabitants lived chief- 
ly on sea food proved to be rich in 
relics. Searchers digging into them 
found many weapons and tools of 
strange design. In some of the stone 
lined graves of ancient chiefs they dis- 
covered bushels of pearls—they were 
then thought to have no intrinsic value. 


RADIO LIGHTHOUSES 


A means by which a ship can safely 
enter a harbor even though vision is 
completely obscured by fog or dark- 
ness has been perfected by Italy’s fa- 
mous inventor, Guglielmo Marconi. In 
a demonstration Marconi’s yacht, Elec- 
tra, was piloted into the harbor with- 
out the aid of vision. The pilot’s only 
guides were the dial and the loud- 
speaker with which the ship was 
equipped and which were controlled 
by the shore and buoy apparatus set 
up for the purpose. The equipment 
consists of a micro-wave transmitting 
set on the shore, two buoys provided 
with relay sets and the receiving set 
with dial and loudspeaker on the ship. 
In case the ship leaves its course only 
very slightly during its entrance into 
the harbor the fact is immediately reg- 
istered on the dial. As long as the 
right course is followed the dial hovers 
at the center between two colored sec- 





DON’T YOU BELIEVE IT 


There is a problem that is said to 
confront every girl nowadays: what 
to do with dumbbells—meaning, of 
course, brainless cake-eaters. The 
heading to this magazine picture was 
“Dumbbells; She swings ’em.” Maybe 
so, but these are Indian clubs she is 








swinging now. It is often said that 
belles can afford to be dumb, but no 
belle should be quite as dumb as this 
makes her out to be. 

Rev. R. T. Cordy, of Osborne, Kans., 
sends in a four-color magazine illus- 
tration by a high class illustrator 
showing two men playing a game of 
checkers. But the artist made the mis- 
take of putting the “double corner” 
of the checker board at the left of the 
player, instead of to the right as it 
always is. Artists who are very cap- 
able in other ways are often careless 
when it comes to details of this sort. 


The Pathfinder 


tions and a steady buzz from the lowd- 
speaker adds verification. A syste 
of calculations makes it possible {o, 
the skipper of the befogged boat to «(, 
termine the distance from the sho; 
mechanism and likewise the exact | 

cation of the ship. 


CHEMICAL DISPELS FOG 


Another one of nature’s impedim« 

to the progress of man may be 
moved by science. Recent tests in 
which a secret chemical was sprayed 
into thick banks of fog by members of 
the research staff of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology proved ver, 
successful and demonstrated the pos 
sibility of clearing fog-filled air within 
a limited space by that means. The 
spray consisted of a chemical with the 
power to attract moisture to it in the 
same way as dehydrated salt. When 
sprayed into the air in tiny particles 
it attracts the small water particles 
of which the fog is made up anid 
gathers them into drops which then 
fall to the ground like rain leaving 
the air free of the vision-obstructing 
banks. 





SCIENCE NIBBLES 





Fluorine compounds with which 
many fruits are sprayed have been 
found to be very injurious to the teeth 

Bees recognize no human maste! 
and will sting any one, but only as a 
means of defense. 

Prof, R. A. Milikan, discoverer of the 
cosmic ray, and Prof. A. H. Compto 
ot the University of Chicago, will 
make studies of cosmic radiation at 
Pike’s Peak this summer. 

By the artificial production of the 
glandular secretion known as cortin 
doctors at the Mayo Clinic believe the) 
have found a cure for the hitherto 
fatal Addison’s disease. 

A factory which will manufacture 
vitamin pills has been opened in 
Russia. 

Sir Leonard Hill of England reports 
that radio waves 3.4 meters in length 
will kill cancer cells. 

An accidental discovery by Dr. Sole, 
of Vienna, places human milk as one 
of the best blood-stopping agents yet 
discovered. 

According to Dr. E. E. Free pine 
needles are an excellent source of 
vitamin B. 

A method has been discovered by 
which aluminum can be permanent|) 
dyed. 

ee 
GRANDMOTHER 
My Grandma, she has bobbed her hair’ 
(How many years it saves!) 
She has it dyed jet-black again, 
And “did” in modern waves. 


A little rouge can do no harm 
To give her lips a glow 

So she can feel the spring of life 
As forty years ago! 


Her dress, a dainty circular; 
Her neck all decked in pearls! 
What fellow at a dinner dance 
Can tell her from the girls? 
—Stella V. Jones 
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AVIATION 


The new commission appointed by 
President Roosevelt to outline the fu- 
ture of American aviation has settled 
down to work in earnest on the job 
of gathering information on which to 
pase their report to Congress next 
January. Chairman 
Clark Howell is in 77 
Europe where he 
will study aviation 
and its problems 
yoth in England and 
on the Continent. 

The administration- 

al side will receive \ 
most of his atten- 

tion. While he is 

abroad the remain- 

ing members of the 

body will be mak- 

ing an extensive 

tour of the United States. Traveling 
in their own trimotored plane which 
will be piloted by the secretary of the 
commission, Col. J. Carroll Cone, war- 
time flyer, they will visit commercial 
air ports, Army and Navy fields, fac- 
tories and anything else brought to 
their attention which might have bear- 
ing on aviation. At times they will 
leave their own plane and cover air 
routes in passenger and _ transport 
planes. Other times might find them 
in Army or Navy planes. All mem- 
bers plan to be back in Washington 
by the first of September when the 
hearings start. Besides all of the vol- 
untary witnesses whose testimony will 
be heard the commission is preparing 
a list, which will include Col. Lind- 
bergh and other famous air experts. 
All testimony will have to bear on the 
future since the committee is interest- 
ed in the past only so far as it might 
effect the future. 

Transcontinental air service in 20 
hours is now a fact. Step into a plane 
in New York and in 20 hours you are 
in Los Angeles. The previous sched- 
ule called for slightly more than 25 
hours between the two coasts. Even 
more drastic reductions were made in 
the time required for the Kansas City- 
New York run. With new 14-passenger 
planes which cruise at 200 miles an 
hour covering this route the time has 
been cut from 11 hours to six hours 
and 37 minutes. 

For the information of the adven- 
turous young American girl who may 
cherish the idea of some day becoming 
a stewardess on a passenger plane here 
is a bit of cold water with which to 
dampen that secret ambition. In the 
lirst place one of the requirements of 
an applicant for such a position is that 
She be a trained nurse. But even the 
lack of this essential training should 
not occasion the ambitious girl too 
much worry because without it she 











wd) 


Howell 


still has just about the same chance 
as the one who really is a nurse. At 
the present time there are about 25,000 
applications on file and since there 


are only 100 stewardesses in the coun- 
try it is evident that anyone’s chances 
now are pretty slim. 

What is the nature of the air flow 
past and around the wings of a plane 
traveling at the speed of 500 miles per 
hour and what is its effect are ques- 
tions which will soon be studied at 
Langley Field, Va. PWA funds of 
$475,300 have been alloted for the con- 
struction of a wind tunnel there 
through which the 8,000 horse power 
plant will draw air at the rate of 500 
miles an hour. Research has proven 
that it is possible for a plane to attain 
that speed but so far it has been im- 
possible to develop a wing that would 
stand it. 

A Ro ware feature will be added to 
the National Air Races this year when 
they are held at Cleveland from August 
31 to September 3. In celebration of 
the 25 years of progress in aviation 
since the first airplane competition 
held in Rheims, France, in 1909, there 
will be a display of all the planes, or 
their replicas, which have taken an im- 
portant part during the last quarter 
century. The first contest was won by 
the American, Glenn Curtiss, when he 
flew his plane at the speed of 47 miles 
per hour. 





ODD ACCIDENTS 





The small son of Mr. B. T. Hord of 
South Carolina was cut quite pain- 
fully about the face by flying wind- 
shield glass when his father’s car 
struck a buzzard which was flying 
across the road. 

Lightning often plays strange pranks. 
Charles Hargus was digging a grave in 
a Missouri cemetery and as he pitch- 
ed his last shovelful of earth upward 
a lightning bolt struck his shovel and 
killed him instantly. 

A $7,525 sneeze is some sneeze. But 
that is the amount of damages award- 
ed by a California jury after Thomas 
Hayden sneezed, lost control of his 
car and crashed into a parked auto. 

Mrs. Rick Gwydir of Washington 
State reached too hard and too high 
in replacing some books on a shelf. 
The effort dislocated a vertebra which 
was remedied only by medical treat- 
ment. 

It’s pretty hot when bees drown— 
in their own honey. But that is what 
happened to 20 colonies of bees in an 
Ohio apiary when the rays of the hot 
sun melted the wax of the combs and 
the honey dripped on them at the bot- 
tom of the hives. 

Florine La Velle defied death for 
many years as a star of the “flying 
trapeze” and then succumbed to in- 
juries received when she tripped and 
fell over her little pet dog. 

Ralph, Charles and John Bray went 
out into the Indiana woods to prac- 
tice shooting at the mark with their 
.22 rifle. Some unknown person had 
hidden an explosive in a hollow tree. 
A bullet fired by Ralph struck the tree 
causing an explosion which wounded 
his two brothers. 








Tatias saveo Ff 
US 50% ON | 
OUR TIRES 


Qv’ 0° odrich: US.of OTHERS 


NEW 
LOW PRICES 


Our competitors couldn't match 
Atlas quality so we met their prices. 
Now you get better values than ever 
before. Thousands of customers from 
coast to coast know that standard 
brand tires reconstructed by the scien- 
tific Atlas process give 50% to 60% 
more service under severest road con- 
ditions. Each tire is backed by our 
iron-clad Guaranty Bond assuring a full 
== year’s service. Order today— prices may 
never again be so low. 


‘aging 40-2! 


25 


18x4.75-19 


Choice of brand new guar- 
anteed heavy duty tube 
made of finest 
- resisting 
red rubber—or 

genuine 
lantern 


600 ft beam:ad 
justable for 
or flood. ti 


ATLAS SUPER VALUES 
Ds BALLOON TIRES 





Size Rim Tires Tubes; Size Rim Twes Tubes 
29x4.40-21 $2.18 $0.85 | 30x5.25-20 $2.98 $1.15 
29x4.50-20 2.38 0.85; 31x5.25-21 3.28 1.15 
30x4.50-21 2.40 0.85) 28x5.50-18 3.35 1.15 
28x4.75-19 248 0.95) 29x5.50-19 3.38 1.15 
29x4.75-20 2.80 0.95) 30x6.00-18 3.40 1.15 
29x5 00-19 2.85 1.05 | 31x6.00-19 3.406 1.15 
30x5.00-20 2.88 1.05) 32x6.00-20 3.45 1.25 
28x5.25-18 2.90 1.15 | 33x6.00-21 3.685 1.25 
29x5.25-19 2.98 1.15, 32x6.50-20 3.78 1.35 

REGULAR cor. TIRES 

Size Tubes Tires Tubes 
30x3... $2.25 $0.65 | 32x4 rye $3.35 $1.15 
30x34. . |) 2.38 048 | 2x0}... 3.45 1.15 
3ix4 -. 2.98 0.85) 34x4%.... 3.45 1.15 
32x4 -. &2.OS 0.85 | 30x5...... 3.65 1.35 
33x4.. - 2.98 0.85) 33x5...... 3.75 1.45 

HEAVY Buty raves TIRES 
TRUCK B. HIGH PRESSURE 

Size .- Tubes | Size wm Tubes 
6.00-20 -$3.75 $1.65 | 30x5 .. +e $4.25 $1.95 
6.50-20.... 448 1.95 | 32x6 8-ply. 7.96 2.75 
7.00-20.... $98 2.95 | 32x6 10-ply. 8.98 2.75 
7.50-20.... 6.98 3.75 | 36x6....... 9.95 3.95 
8.25-20.... 8.98 4.9 3427... ..10.98 3.95 
9.C0-20 10.958 5 65 | hb teees 12.45 4.25 
9.75-20 13.95 6.45 40x8 15.98 4.95 


All Other Sizes — Dealers Wanted 

ALL TUBES NEW GUARANTEED 
Send $1.00 Deposit w ith «ach tire ordered ($4.00 
deposit on each truck tire). Balance C.0.D. If you 
send cash in full deduct §%. Year's service guar- 
anteed, or replacement at 44 price. Order Today. 


Atlas Tire & Rubber Co., Dept. 4480 
6250-52 South Morgan Street, Chicago, 111. 








Buy at BOTTOM Prices 


All over the world, thrifty, far-sighted peo- 
+ ple are going to take advantage of this last 
chance to buy quality watches at these low 
prices. We bought these watches for you 

at bottom prices. When these are 


gone, even our great buying power 

will not enable us to continue 
selling these fine watches and 
diamonds at sach low prices. 


Diamond Rings 
Wrist Watches 


Write for our New Diamond Ring of 
Romance ent Bulova Wrist Watch 

ig) atalog, showing marvelous new de- 
signs at prices which cannot be contin 
ued. Catalog sent FREE. Al Watches 

* and Diamonds Sold on Easy Payments. 


” Don’ t Delay— Send for Catalog at Once 


SANTA FE WATCH COMPANY 
8116 Thomas Bidg.. TOPEKA, KAN. 





ourse in 
2 Years 


You can complete our 
@ simplified Hi School 
9 q Course at home in 2 years. 
aah n Meets al! requirements for co! 
lege entrance, iIness, and the 
professions. Standard High School 
oma awarded. Separate subjects tf desired. 
Over 200 noted Bapincere, Basiness Men, 
20 0 Other? bd Educators helped prepare the specia! in 
ction which you need for the well-paid pos- 
Ou rses ye Basiness —Architectare — Auto- 
motive —Drafting —— Electrical — Mechas- 

ical __Stearn —Ciil . Check X before course that inter 
= you, and mail TODAY for Free Bulletin. No obligation. 


Scheel, Dept. up41, prexel at 58th, Chicage 










Your2»¢ 
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QUESTION BOX 


When, where and by whom did 
printing originate? 

Printing is traced back to China 
where the oldest known printed docu- 
ment was by Wang Chieh and dated 
868 A. D. It was printed from wood 
blocks and the first movable type 
printing is also credited to a China- 
man, Pi Sheng, in 1041. Earliest dated 
printed documents in Europe were 
from movable type cast in a mold. 
They were issued from Mainz in 1454 
and are credited to Johan Gutenberg 
who printed a Bible in 1456. Printing 
from wood blocks is believed to have 
preceded that of movable type in Eu- 
rope but no block book now known 
bears a date earlier than 1470. 








Which states had their own presi- 
dents? 

Chief executives of Delaware, New 
Hampshire and South Carolina were 
known as presidents under their first 
constitutions. South Carolina changed 
the title to governor in 1778 and Dela- 
ware and New Hampshire followed 
suit in 1792. A chairman of the Penn- 
sylvania executive council was ad- 
dressed as president from 1776 until 
1784. Texas was an independent re- 
public with a president at its head 
when admitted to the Union in 1845. 


What procedure is followed to se- 
cure a civil service position? 

Applications for positions under the 
civil service should be made direct to 
the Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C., stating the type of posi- 
tion desired, such as stenographer, In- 
dian service, postal employee, etc. All 
necessary information including qual- 
ifications, time and place of the next 
examination as well as proper forms 
will be forwarded applicants by the 
commission. 


Is ice cream of any particular value 
as a food? 


Pure ice cream is no longer consid- 
ered a luxury but a wholesome staple 
food especially to the under-nourish- 
ed and those under weight or in run- 
down condition. This product con- 
tains various vitamins, some mineral 
matter, proteins, fats and carbohy- 
drates the same as the milk from 
which it is made. 


In which direction do bananas 
point while growing? 

While the bananas are small they 
point outward but as they develop 
they bend upward and in towards the 
stem, assuming a vertical position as 
near as possible. 


What action did Congress take to- 
ward national old-age pensions? 

A measure was introduced (the Dill- 
Connery bill) which provided for fed- 
eral contribution of one-third the cost 
of such pensions to the states and ter- 
ritories, Minimum age was set at 65 
and no person would be eligible who 


had some one responsible by law for 
their support or who owned property 
valued in excess \of $5,000. Congress 
adjourned, however, without taking 
definite action on this measure or that 
providing old-age pensions for inhab- 
itants of the District of Columbia. 


Is there any difference in cane and 
beet sugar? 

There is no difference in the sweet- 
ness of sugar whether it is made from 
sugar cane or sugar beets. Chemical 
composition of both kinds, when com- 
pletely refined, is exactly the same and 
of course either is equally effective in 
canning or preserving fruits. 


What purposes do Chambers of 
Commerce serve? 

Local Chambers of Commerce are 
composed of business men of a local- 
ity for the purpose of promoting the 
commercial interests of their individ- 
ual community. The United States 
Chamber of Commerce includes local 
chambers of commerce and business 
men’s organizations. It serves the na- 
tion in the same way the local bodies 
serve their communities. 


When was the World Court insti- 
tuted? 

The World Court was established 
by the League of Nations as author- 
ized in Article 14 of the covenant of 
that league as a Court of International 
Justice for the purpose of hearing and 








GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 





MALTA 
Title—Colony of Great Britain. 
Location — Islands are between 


Europe and Africa in Mediterranean 
just south of Sicily. 

Area—112 sq. mi. 

Climate & Topography—Temperate 
and healthful. Hilly with central range 
of low mountains; coast broken, ris- 
ing abruptly from sea. 

Capital—Valetta (Pop. 24,189). 

Population (1931, civil) — 244,002 
(2,178.5 to sq. mi.). 

National Language — English and 
Italian, both official. 

Government—Executive power rests 
in governor, legislative power vested 
in Senate of 16 members, and Nation- 
al Assembly of 32 members. Senate, 
partly nominated, Assembly, elected by 
proportional representation. 

Ruler—Gen. Sir David Campbell, K. 
C. B., Governor; Lord Strickland 
(Count della Catena), Premier. 

Religion—Roman Catholic. 

Value of Exports and Re-exports 
(1933)—$1,676,200. 

Value of Imports (1933)—$17,346,- 
100. 

Chief Exports & Products—Vege- 
tables, fruits, cigarettes, hides, old 
metal, cereals, cotton, livestock, Mal- 
tese lace, etc. Principal use of islands 
being base for British Mediterranean 
fleet, and a military station. 

Chief Occupation—Agriculture. 

American Consul in Valetta—Mason 
Turner. 


The Pathfinde, 


deciding disputes of an internatj,), 


character. It is composed of 
judges and four deputy judges, 4); 
whom are elected by the assem!)| 
the league. However, it has juris: 
tion only when a dispute is presente, 
to it by the parties involved. It w, 
formally opened June 15, 1920. 


Is the country of Mongolia unde; 
control of Soviet Russia? 

Mongolia as a whole was somew)}),| 
shaken loose from Chinese adhere), 
and broken up during the late war 4); 
at present Tannu-Tuva (northwes 
Mongolia) governs itself on the Sovi: 
plan as a Soviet Russia protectorat; 
The present status of Outer Mong|j, 
is that its autonomy (power of se!{ 
government) is recognized by (! 
and Russia recognizes it as being 
der Chinese suzerainty. Inner \ 
golia declared its allegiance to Nati 
alist China in 1928. Mongolian cu 
rency is based on the gold par of th 
Russian ruble, 50 cents. 





DO YOU KNOW THAT 


The new Golden Gate Bridge being 
constructed at San Francisco will res) 
on the world’s largest supports—pil- 
lars half an average city block in siz 
which rest on the bottom of the bay 

Dragon-flies or “snake doctors” aid 
man and beast by feeding on horsellics 

Over 400,000 families numbering 
some 1,600,000 persons in the wid 
drought area are being supported by 
emergency relief projects. 

Police sirens have no more authority 
than any ordinary auto horn in 
Chicago. 

More than 80 per cent of people dir 
leaving no estate, while 95 per cent o! 
them leave less than $1,000. 

In 1933 life insurance companics 
paid nearly three and a half billio: 
dollars to policy holders and bene 
ficiaries in the United States and 
Canada. 

Duval street in Key West, Fla., runs 
from the Gulf of Mexico to the Atlanti 
ocean. 

Loans made by pawnbrokers total 
half a billion dollars annually. 

Employers in this country now pa) 
out more than $200,000,000 a year in 
benefits to injured workers. 

The largest valley in the world ) 
the Great Rift of Africa, which stretch- 
es a distance of 5,000 miles. 

The world’s richest community is ! 
the United States—the Klamath India 
tribe located on a 1,000,000-acre reser 
vation in the mountains of Souther 
Oregon with a potential per cap! 
wealth of $28,000. 

—_—_—_—— oe" 
A LEFT-OVER SPRING POEM 
I love my lady with a deep purple | 
She fascinates me like a fly 

Struggling in a pot of glue. 

Her eyes are gray, like twin ash-can> 
Just emptied, about which hovers 

A dusty mist. 

Her disposition is as brilliant as a 10) 
shine, 

Yet her kisses are tender and goul: 

I love my lady with a deep purple 
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PASTIME 


HOME-MADE BUTTON PUZZLE 

Any boy or girl can make this but- 
ton puzzle with which to amuse them- 
selves and their friends. Take a piece 
of cardboard or leather about two by 
four inches and cut two parallel cuts 
down the center. Then at one end cut 
a, round hole the same width of the 
parallel cuts. Next place a string 
through the long slit and down 
through the hole and fasten two large 
buttons on to the two ends of the 
string. This done, you have the com- 
pleted puzzle as shown on the right 














The Puzzle and How to Work It 


in the accompanying illustration. The 
puzzle is to get the string off without 
cutting it, without removing the but- 
ions and without enlarging the holes 
inthe cardboard. The diagram on the 
left shows how it is done. Simply 
draw the narrow slip of cardboard 
made by the two parallel cuts through 
the round hole and it is an easy mat- 
ter to remove the buttons and string. 


SQUAT TAG FUN 
There are many, many variations of 


the old game of tag. Almost every 
community has its own pet version 


and knows two or three others. When 
agroup of youngsters gather they are 
almost bound to play some form of 
lag. Perhaps “Squat Tag” will be a 
new form of the game for some kid- 
dies. The player chosen “it” chases 
the others, of course, trying to tag 
one of them. But by suddenly squat- 
ling or stooping the other players may 
escape being taged. However, they 
can Only squat three times. After that 
they must resort only to running to 
escape being tagged. As in the various 


ther versions of the game, the first 
player tagged becomes “it,” and so 


the game continues. 


A RED-HOT TRICK 

You will remember that your phys- 
ics teacher told you copper was an 
excellent conductor of heat. In fact 
itis one of the best known conduct- 
ors of heat and electricity. And be- 
cause it is such an excellent conductor 
of heat you can use this ductile metal 
{0 amaze and amuse your friends. First 
‘secure a good sized ball of copper. 
Stretch a muslin or cambric handker- 
chief tightly over the ball without hav- 


ing any creases and place a red-hot 
coal on the handkerchief. Naturally 


the spectators expect to see the hand- 
kerchief burst into flames, But to their 
surprise the coal continues to glow. 


And when a few, minutes have elapsed 
and the performer removes the glow- 
ing coal they are amazed to see that 
the handkerchief has not been dam- 
aged in any way. And why? Simply 
because the copper absorbs all the 
heat. The handkerchief does not ab- 
sorb heat and therefore remains at a 
lower temperature than is required to 
burn it. Of course beginners should 
practice with an old handkerchief or 
other piece of cloth which may be de- 
stroyed. 


QUEER TRANSLATING PUZZLE 
Take a peep at the following puzzle 
and see if you can translate it: 


I Nf I Rt A Ris. 

I Noa Kno Nei S. 

In M U Dee Lis. 

Inc L Ay No Ne Is. 

G Oa Tea Ti Vy. 

Ma Ree Ato Ats. 
At first glance it will appear like a 
mixture of Choctaw Indian, Chinese 
and Greek, but it is not as bad as all 


that. Before reading on to find a clue 
to the solution look at the puzzling 


lines carefully. You may be able to 
read it right off. It is really simple, 
the whole secret being getting started 
on the right track. As a starter the 
first sentence should, when translated, 
read: In fir tar is. 








BRAIN TEASER 


Now that bicycles are popular with 
the young folks again, although they 
are even more costly than they were 
back in the 90’s when they were first 
in flower, one of our mathematically 
inclined fans from Sidney, Ohio, wants 
us to take you for a “ride” this week 
on his problem. So here it is: A man 
bought his son and daughter bicycles, 
paying a different price for each. Lat- 
er the youngsters grew tired of them, 
so the father sold both bicycles for $24 
apiece, losing as many per cent on 
each bicycle as that bicycle cost him 
in dollars. Now the question is: What 
was the cost of each bicycle? Answer 
next week. 

Last Week’s Answer—The shaft was 
a fraction more than 352 feet deep 

eee ae 


A PROBLEM OF DISTANCE 


Anyone can imagine the surprise of 
W. C. Beebe who represents Baldwin 
county in the Alabama legislature 
when he found he traveled three miles 
farther coming home from the state 
capital than in going there. Repeated 
checks on the speedometer gave the 
same results. At first he believed he 
had a problem for science, for how 
could it be farther from there to here 
than from here to there? Then he re- 
called that in traversing the stretch of 
road (approximately 175 miles) the 
cars keep to the inside of the curves 
going and to the outside coming back. 
Also, the return trip was always made 
on tires which had not been re-inflated 
and which would probably account for 
several revolutions more of the wheels. 








| 
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FINDS RUPTURE 


After 20 Year 
Search 


SECRE 


UCTION-CELL 

Retainer is a 
new kind of rupture % 
relief that acts without “ ° 
need of belts, leg straps — 
orsprings. Incredible comfort 
in thousands of different 
cases. Sent with understand- 
ing that rupture must shrink 
in size during trial allowed or 
you need not keep it. Thou- 
sands sold to discerning 
people all over the world, in- 
cluding surgeons and doctors. 
Free literature cheerfullysent 
to ruptured people. 


NEW SCIENCE INSTITUTE 
1823 New Bank Bidg. 
Steubenville, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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HOME 


DRY FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Life in many an American home will 
be made easier this winter by a little 
foresight and effort now. One of the 
most comforting feelings is to know 
that, come what may, you have a good 
supply of food on the storage shelves. 
Many of the vegetables and fruits 
which will not keep through the win- 
ter in storage, in the absence of the 
means or the time for canning, may be 
preserved by drying. Also it is well 
to consider which foods will neither 
keep in storage or in a dried condi- 
tion and then confine your canning 
activities to preserving that type. 

Many small fruits—apples, peaches, 
corn, mature peas, pumpkin, squash 
and a few of the different varieties of 
greens will keep for long periods if 
they are dried properly. Spoilage is 
prevented by drying because the or- 
ganisms causing the decay cannot 
work without water. Therefore it is 
clear that thorough drying is neces- 
sary. Several different methods can 
be employed with success. Drying 
equipment of any particular kind is 
not necessary. Roofs or platforms 
erected for the purpose will give the 
same results as expensive dryers. Im- 
portant things to remember are: place 
the food where it will get a maximum 
of heat (stove or sun), protect it from 
dust and insects, and allow the air to 
circulate freely through it. 

WASH CLOTHES CAREFULLY 

If everything in the home launder- 
ing process were just as it should be 
there would be no necessity for bluing 
or bleaching. This practice serves 
only to disguise conditions produced 
by improper methods. The tendency 
for clothes to become yellow or gray 
is the result of several things all of 
which could be avoided with a little 
care. Too much lye used for soften- 
ing the water or soap containing free 
lve will cause yellowing. Live suds 
are necessary if the dirt particles are 
to be removed from the clothes and 
prevented from going into combination 
with certain elements in the water 
and producing a compound which is 
much harder to remove than the origi- 
nal dirt. Rinsing is of equal im- 
portance. All dirty water, soap curds 
and other foreign substances must be 
rinsed out if discoloration of the gar- 
ment and the irritation of the skin 
are to be avoided. 


TIPS ON THE SEWING MACHINE 


Sometimes when the sewing ma- 
chine starts acting up, breaking 
threads or dropping stitches, a careful 
check-up at a few points might put it 
in working order without much delay 
or any expense. When the upper 
thread continues to break it is due to 
one or more of several things. The 
tension may be too tight, the machine 
improperly threaded, or the fault may 
be with the needle. If the needle is 





bent, dull, too long, improperly placed, 
or of the wrong size for the thread 
and material no end of trouble may 
result. Look to all the points con- 
cerning the thread and the needle be- 
fore anything is done to the adjust- 
ment of the tension. If no trouble is 
found elsewhere consult your book for 
the prescribed method of making ten- 
sion adjustments and go to work. The 
tension is seldom responsible for the 
dropping of stitches, the fault usually 
lying with the needle. 


REDECORATE LINOLEUMS 


Kitchen linoleum can become quite 
an unsightly thing when the design 
disappears in spots where the wear is 
the heaviest. But in spite of the fact 
that it looks as if its days of service 
are past it can still be saved and put 
in such a condition that it will add to 
rather than detract from the appear- 
ance of the kitchen. 

The first thing to do is to clean it 
thoroughly with soap and water. Al- 
low it to dry for a day and then go 
over it with turpentine to remove all 
grease and wax left by the water 
cleaning. Broken places or spots 
where it has worn through can be cut 
out and replaced with good pieces. 

After this is all done it is ready for 
its basic coat of paint. Apply it care- 
fully and put on two coats if neces- 
sary. If a solid color is desired all 
that is necessary then is the addition 
of a coat of floor varnish but if a de- 
sign is desired this can be made either 
by the use of a stencil or by stippling 
with an enamel soaked sponge. Either 
must be followed by a coat of varnish. 





KNOW ANY BIGGER? 





All of us should (we do, to be sure) 
have sympathy for the boy or girl who 
suffers under that strange complaint 
called blushing. A happy life is cer- 
tainly not possible for those who on 
the slightest provocation find them- 
selves suddenly transformed from a 
respectable place in the animal king- 
dom to a dubious position in the vege- 
table world with the imminent danger 
of being suddenly seized by a passing 
rabbit and hastily consumed by him in 
the mistaken idea that the unlucky 
victim is a slightly overgrown, but 
none the less delicious, beet. Such 
was the unhappy prospect faced by a 
poor unfortunate whom Shirley Pil- 
cher of Albion, Nebr., tells about. 

Somehow or other modesty became 
the topic of conversation among three 
graybeards gathered round the barber 
pole on the corner. The first one con- 
tended modesty had ceased to exist in 
the present day, the second denied 
that, saying the quality was inherited 
and would continue for some time to 
come, and the third agreed with them, 
at the same time reminding them of 
old Jim Black. Jim, he pointed out 
to them, was so bashful he couldn’t 
even look at his sister sideways 
without blushing. 

When Jim’s only boy was a baby he 


The Pathfi nder 


was cared for by men that wer, 
because the doctors warned ol |; 
the constant rushing of blood 1, ¢}, 
baby’s head which the presen 
ladies caused was likely to prove {.; 
to the child. 

After some years had passed 
after it became evident his malady 
had not lessened, nor appeared }ikel, 
to be cured, there seemed to }) 
reason why some good use could yo; 
be made of the boy’s failing. Accord. 
ingly, at family reunions the men py; 
him in the center of their circle whi), 
they talked politics and other things 
and when necessary lighted their pipes 
and cigarettes from the lad’s flaming 
cheeks. 


As young manhood approached he | 


seemed to become worse, and one (ay 
during this period his Aunt Sadie 
came to visit in the family. Jim, jr, 
having always stayed away from such 
visitors for the sake of his health 
failed to recognize her. The old Jad 
was not the least bit baffled but burs: 
forth, saying, “Why, don’t you know 
me? I’m your Aunt Sadie. I hel 
you when you were a baby.” As 
happened Jim, jr., was filling the gas 
tank on his car when the old lady «4; 
proached him, but he was unable | 
finish the job, because just as she re 
minded him of the fact that she had 
held him in her arms there was 
deafening roar from the explosion oj 
the gasoline. 

The next day at a near-by hospital 
he was still unconscious when the 
Jacksons came to visit him. Elizabeth 
the six-year-old daughter, was leaning 
against the bed as her mother, looking 
down at the boy still in a coma, ex- 
pressed her sympathy in saying, “It’s 
certainly too bad. He’s such a sweet 
boy, too!” After that Mrs. Jackson 
had a patient on her own hands, for 
Elizabeth was so severely burned i! 
took three weeks for her hands and 
arms to heal. 

a 


NEIGHBORHOOD GOSSIP 


Brandt Item—This is to notify al! 
bill collectors that a danger zone }s 
hereby proclaimed on all streets tha! 
our ingress and egress faces and an) 
collector coming within 50 feet does so 
at their own risk. We don’t want to 
appear ruthless in this matter but this 
is a necessity to keep the peace. 

Miles County Register—One featur 
of the business, bad enough as it was 
was that what wind there was was 
coming from the quarter in which !! 
did, as this made the case that much 
worse. 

Newville Star—Dewey Ensworth. 
while cutting wood for the Widow 
Beasely, fell and broke one rib ani 
cracked the other but is getting alons 
as well as could be expected. 

Ee RENE A 5 


A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 


For the poor shall never cease 
of the land: therefore I command thice 
saying, Thou shalt open thine han! 
wide unto thy brother, to thy poo! 
and to thy needy, in thy land.—Dec 
teronomy 15:11. 
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WOMEN 


STOCKING STANDARD HIT 


When scientists of the Bureau of 
Standards decided on 30 inches as the 
commercial standard length for wom- 
en’s stockings they thought that length 
would be most nearly the ideal for the 
majority of women. That length, it 
was figured, would usually come about 
four inches above the knee. But Uncle 
Sam’s scientists apparently forgot 
what other scientists have been claim- 
ing for a number of years, namely, that 
women are growing taller. The mod- 
ern young lady is supposed to be sev- 
eral inches taller than her grand- 
mother was at her age. 

The stocking manufacturers accord- 
ingly added about three inches to some 
of their leg coverings and took a few 
inches off of others. And now they 
are beginning to hear all about it. It 
seems that some women are shorter 
too. There are more than 60,000,000 
women in this country between the 


LATEST FASHIONS 


(SEE DESCRIPTION PAGE 20) 
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Price of Patterns 15c each. Our interesting and 
helpful Summer pattern book has smart, new styles 
for adults, juniors and children. Price of book 15c, 
but only 10c when added to a pattern order. Address: 

Fashion Editor, The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
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ages of 16 and 60 and most of them 
wear stockings. Since most of them 
have tried the standardized 30 inches 
of silk they know that what will fit 
Kate Smith’s underpinning wouldn’t 
do at all on Janet Gaynor’s stems. 

In other words, they know there is 
a big difference in the length and size 
of shanks despite all the scientific 
dope about the average length of the 
tibia and femur leg bones. The Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs and 
other women’s organizations have tak- 
en to the war path and are advocating 
a change. Some one has suggested 
that if government scientists really 
want to get the correct length of legs 
they should leave the laboratory be- 
hind and visit some of our beaches 
with a graduated tape measure. Boiled 
down to briefness the ladies are roll- 
ing down their stocking tops in prep- 
aration for a fight for stockings for 
three types of legs varying in length 
from 25 inches to 33 inches. What 
every lady wants is a pair of stockings 
she can fill better than any Santa 
Claus ever dreamed of doing. 

The latest leg census shows that 
feminine underpinning is some 12 per 
cent heavier than 10 years ago. The 
abundance of fattening foods accounts 
partly for this improvement. Another 
reason is that women are nearly Over 
their craze for “reducing” by eating a 
lettuce leaf or two a day. All this 
makes it necessary to have more dur- 
able stockings. 

HELPFUL HINTS 

Linen is especially useful for hand- 
kerchiefs, towels, etc., because of the 
ease with which it absorbs fluids. It 
is a pity that linen is too costly for 
popular use. 

One tablespoonful of carbon bisul- 
fide poured into the top of an ant hill 
usually will destroy all the ants in 
that colony. 

To keep brown sugar from getting 
hard and lumpy place in bag and 
store in the flour bin. 

A gargle of salt and water is often 
effective treatment for sore throat. 


FISHBONE STITCH 


This is the same type of stitch used 
in blanket stitching. In fishbone stitch- 
ing, however, the 
stitches to the right 
and left of the cen- 
ter line of stitching 
are made at an 
angle to the center 
line — each stitch 
taken in the direct 
center of the two 
opposite stitches. It 
will be remembered that the blanket 
stitch (see June 30, 1934 issue) is noth- 
ing more than a series of button-hole 
stitches spaced about one-fourth of an 
inch apart. Either the blanket stitch 
or the fishbone stitch shown here can 
be used to decorate very effectively. 
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WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAID 
Virtue is bold, and goodness never 
fearful—Measure for Measure, Act III, 
Scene 2. 





Here’s How 
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GALL STONE COLIC 


Doctor's Private Prescription 


Gives Marvelous Results 


SHE WANTS OTHER 
WOMEN TO KNOW 
HER COMFORT 


“After suffering for seven 
years with gall bladder and 
liver trouble and having tried 
several different kinds of 
medicine without relief I was 
told to have an operation 

“I did not want one until I 
had tried everything for gall 
stone trouble. My aunt rec- 





ommended your Prescription 
No. 69, and after the first bot- 
Mrs. J. R. Douglas tle I felt a great change. 
Since taking the treatment, 
words cannot express how thankful I am. I am tell- 


ing this for the benefit of other sufferers. If you 
want relief, get this doctor’s prescription. It will 
save you money and give you new life.” 

Avoid operations. Treat the cause in a sensible, 


painless, inexpensive way at home with a recognized 

practicing specialist’s prescription for liver, gall blad- 

der and stomach trouble which have given grati- 

fying results for 28 years. Write for Free Literature to 
HOME DRUG CO., 

18-P N. 4th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


pILes xs 


UNTIL YOU TRY THIS 
WONDERFUL TREATMENT 


for pile suffering. If you have piles 
in any form write for a FREE sample 
of Page’s Pile Tablets and you will 
bless the day_that you read _ this. 
Write today. E. R. Page Co., 6176-2 
Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 





Also called Tetter, Salt Rheum, Pruritus, Milk Crust, 
give up—Try a week's free 
test of a mild, soothing 

been giving Eczema sufferers their “First Real 

Night’s Rest."" Write today—a postal will do 


Water Poison, Weeping Skin, etc. 
guaranteed treatment, 
Address DR. CANNADAY, Eczema Specialist, 


FREE TRIAL Sante 
which for 30 years has 
241 Park Sq., Sedalia, Mo. 








VALUABLE TREATMENT 
for SIMPLE GOITRE! 


Don't let this disfiguring disease rob you of your 


health and beauty! THOMPSON'S COMPOUND, a 
physician’s genuine prescription, which has relieved 
suffering from this distressing condition, and im- 
proved general health, for hundreds of satisfied users 
is NOW OFFERED DIRECT TO YOU! Tested by 
doctors and approved! Full information Free. Write 
Royce A. Thompson, Dept. 6, Santa Monica, Calif. 


| Complete Your Toilet 

| with 

Caticura Taleum 
Fragrant and Refreshing 


Price 25c. Sample free. 
Address: “Outicura,” Dept. 4B, Malden, Mass. 
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TAKE YOUR PICK 
Any 5 in Addition to The Pathfinder 


1 Woman's World 10 Leghorn World 
2 Mothers’ Home Life 11 Everybody's Poultry Mag. 
3 Poultry Success 12 Amer. Poultry Journal 
4 Household Magazine 13 Illustrated Mechanics 

14 Needlecraft 
5 Good Stories 

5 Home Friend 

6 Gentlewoman Mag. 16 Poultry Tribune 
7 Home Circle 17 Plymouth Rock Mo. 
8 Farm Journal 18 Rhode Island Red Jol. 
9 Country Home X The Pathfinder 


No change or substitution in the list of magazines 
permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address 

Simply select your five favorite magazines above 
and check the corresponding numbers in the order 


blank below. 
_ _- —ORDER BLANK—- —-=-—- —- — 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 

For the enclosed $1.50 send me the magazines rep- 
resented by the following numbers I have checked to- 
gether with The Pathfinder all for one full year. 


1421314 )5)6| 7/819 | 10} 11 | 12 | 13/14} 15} 16117118 
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U. S. Housing Plan 


to Provide Homes 
for the Needy and 
Increase Employment 


(Continued from page 1) 


beds. If you turn yourself over to the 
tender mercies of the steel magnates 
they will make you live in an all-steel 
house, which will be a monstrosity 
until it rusts down—an eyesore which 
will lead passers-by to stop, hold up 
their hands in horror and cry out: 
“Well, I'll be bum-swizzled!” or words 
to that effect. 

Say the word to a girl who thinks 
she is an “interior decorator” and she 
will make the whole inside of your 
home over to suit her own crazy ideas, 
or to make the place like some place 
somebody has seen somewhere. After 
she has bled you white by charging 
several prices for materials, she will 
turn you over to her friends the “land- 
scape gardeners”—and they will spend 
all you have left, if any, We have not 
yet reckoned with the architect or 
professional builder, who levy their 
big percentages. We have said noth- 
ing about the concerns that are to 
furnish the materials, or the workers 
who are to build the house. When 
you get quotations from all the ma- 
terial men and workers you will find 
that your estimate has been increased 
to such an extent that it may be be- 
yond your means. 

We are told of cases in Washington 
where mechanics who have been out 
of work for a long time will not take 
a job unless they get the top-notch 
wages. “I won’t work unless I can get 
my price,” they say. The Pathfinder 
editor this morning saw two husky 
laborers carrying a single two-by-four 
on their shoulders and moving along 
as if they were carrying a corpse to a 
funeral march. It doesn’t take a gov- 
ernment statistician to tell you that 
the house those men work on is going 
to cost plenty. The editor was tempt- 
ed to snatch the piece of timber out 
of the hands of those two huskies and 
carry it himself, just for a little ex- 
ercise. As he has himself done a great 
deal of this very work, he knows what 
he is talking about. 

The Consumers’ Guide, issued by the 
Department of Agriculture, has a fine 
write-up of the new “homesteading, 
1934 style.” It says: “Prices of these 
homesteads are as low as the govern- 
ment can get them. Terms are easy 
but they must be met. To buy a home- 
stead valued at $1,500 it is estimated 
that a family’s cash income should be 
at least $400 a year.” The Guide goes 
on to say that there is nothing new 
about this idea of letting people have 
small pieces of land and their own 
homes and “they say one-third of the 
families listed as ‘farm families’ are 
really ‘subsistence farmers’, living on 
a ‘half-’n-half’ basis.” 

But when we look for some of those 
$1,500 homesteads we don’t seem to 


find them. We are told of some new 
model small homes of which the cost 
will be reduced to $1,500 if the home- 
steader is a good worker and will put 
in 800 hours of work. These houses 
are heated by stoves and have running 
water and each homesteader will have 
about two acres of land. 

Reports as to what the model home- 
steads at Arthurdale, near Reedsville, 
W. Va., have cost vary considerably. 
A great deal of CWA and other relief 
work has been contributed to these 
projects and no charge made. An 
article in the Saturday Evening Post 
asserts that the first 50 homesteads 
averaged $4,250 each, and this in- 
cluded a well, electric pump, plumb- 
ing, grading and planting of yard, and 
also furnishings for the house, such as 
beds, tables, bureaus, rugs, tablecloths, 
towels, etc., as well as a free cow and 
also privilege of using the community 
center and other facilities in common. 
The Post article says that the first of 
these houses were simply knockdown 
affairs of unsatisfactory type and that 
these have had to be largely rebuilt 
and enlarged. The article expresses 
the view that no homesteaders who 
were working on a part-time or ama- 
teur basis could afford to pay the cost 
of such homes and that it would take 
a factory with $400,000 of annual busi- 
ness to support a community of that 
size. An article in the Washington Post 
quotes official figures which make 
the average cost of the Reedsville 
homesteads over $5,200 and the cost 
of the cheapest about $4,900. It is de- 
clared that nobody is wanted for these 
“subsistence” homes “who can’t pull 
their own weight”; that is, they have 
to be healthy, rugged people, who have 
had experience on the land and who 
are not just looking for somebody to 
take care of them. 

The International Paper Co. in a 
report on business says “building costs 
rise sharply.” It adds: “Prices of a 
number of the principal building ma- 
terials are now back to the 1929 
levels.” And it quotes Leonard P. 
Ayres, the Cleveland Trust expert, as 
saying that there is an accumulated 
shortage in building construction of 
about 25 billion dollars.” Col. Ayres 
had already shown how the unit cost 
of buildings of all kinds was boosted 
so much from 1921 to 1925 that each 
home and each building cost several 
times what it was really worth. 

It is no wonder that there is less 
building by private parties than there 
was a year ago. The latest report 
shows that the drop is six per cent in 
volume, Cost of building is now 17 
per cent above a year ago and 24 per 
cent more than it was in 1932. A 
builders’ magazine says that out of 300 
heating contractors who were inter- 
viewed, only one had more than one 
job on hand and he had only two. As 
a rule at this season home-owners are 
making extensive improvements in 
their heating arrangements—in prep- 
aration for winter. Arthur Brisbane, 
the journalist, asks how the public 
can pay for building improvements 
when skilled workers are in many 
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cases refusing to work for less th.) 
$1.45 to $1.85 an hour. 

Surveys of the Commerce Dep,rt. 
ment show that 16 per cent of 4)| 
dwellings in the country are over. 
crowded, that over two per cent ar 
“unfit for human habitation,” that 1) 
per cent are without running water 
in the house and that 25 per cent have 
no bath tubs. A survey by a private 
concern shows that out of 6,000,(\\) 
men who were making a living in the 
construction industry in good times 
three-fourths are now out of work. 
This report adds: “The chief obstacle 
to a resumption of private investment 
in building is the failure of building 
costs to decline to a point where in- 
vestments will yield a reasonable re- 
turn.” 

Orders in the lumber business ip 
July reached the lowest point for , 
year and a half. “Decreased buying 
due to price uncertainties” was one of 
the explanations given. The govern- 
ment has been pleading with the build- 
ing material people to get them to cut 
their prices 15 or 20 per cent—but the 
hint doesn’t seem to have been taken. 
In a few special cases reductions have 
been made, but the totals are still too 
high. The NRA, in view of the ex- 
orbitant cost of labor, is now allowing 
farmers who wish to build for them- 
selves to ignore the Blue Eagle and 
“build any projects to be used in farm 
operations without adhering to the 
construction code.” This is a conces 
sion in the right direction. The Asso- 
ciated Press says that one thing which 
prompted the passage of the new hous- 
ing act was that “authoritative spokes- 
men said that building costs were un- 
duly high and would-be home-owners 
could not be expected to take advan- 
tage of the law unless costs are 
reduced.” 

All hands will have to pull together 
in order to get the housing plan to 
going on the large scale which is 
necessary. Some 18,000 banks, buili- 
ing and loan associations and other or- 
ganizations of the sort are to join in 
arranging the advances from the gov- 
ernment. It is estimated that the gov- 
ernment will be in the building game 
to the extent of four billion dollars 
or more before the plans are com- 
pleted. James A. Moffett, the Housing 








Latest Fashions Described 





9056—Look at the sketch carefully and you will 
see that this model has many flattering features 
slenderizing lines, a pretty jabot, and nice flounced 
sleeves. Designed for 34 to 46 bust. A 36 requires 3 
yards 39 inch fabric and % yard contrasting. 
1949—There are three pieces to this model, eac! 

them smarter than the other—a well cut skirt 
with as pleats, a chic little blouse with 
a becoming collar, and a really stunning overblouse 
Designed for 14 to 20 years and 32 to 40 bust. A )° 
requires 24% yards 54 inch fabric and 2% yards 3° 
inch contrasting. 

3015—This is.a house dress which makes a woma! 
look both pretty and slim. It has a deep dr 
shoulder yoke both front and back and the belt which 
begins in points ends in a jolly little sash. Designe¢ 
= = to 46 bust. A 36 requires 3°, yards 36 inch 

ric. 

1918—It takes no time to make this gay little frock 
with a scalloped yoke, perky sleeves and a flounce? 
skirt that would win the heart of any little gir! 
Adorable in cotton prints. Designed for girls 6 to |4 
An 8 year old requires 2 yards 36 ineh fabric and °: 
yard contrasting. 

1764—As young as four years may have this smart 

and as old as twelve as well—and ever) 

age will love it and look charming in it. The jacket 
may be lined to match the ed 
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upper bodies. Design 
for 4 to 12 years. A 6 requires 2% yards 36 inch 
fabric and 15% contrasting. 
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Administrator, estimates that some 
16,000,000 homes are in need of some 
sort of renovizing or repairs, and this 
alone ought to give employment to a 
huge army of workers and material 
men. In fact, the housing and home 
joan plans, taken in connection with 
ihe other plans for relief, are intended 
io completely eliminate poverty by 
seeing that every person has a chance 
io make a living, or has some definite 
way of being taken care of. 

As the building industry has been 
hurt practically as hard as farming, it 
is essential to see that the millions in 
that industry who are now idle are 
set to work. Uncle Sam is the only 
person, apparently, who is in a posi- 
tion to act as boss and lay out the 
work, pay out the money and collect 
ihe rent and interest. He can now 
hang out his shingle with the sign on 
it,in big letters, “Uncle Sam, Landlord 
of All He Surveys.” But that sign must 
not be lettered in gilt; plain paint must 
be used. Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau has done a splendid thing 
by coming out flat-footed and saying 
that buildings in which Uncle Sam has 
a stake must hereafter be just plain, 
sensible, and economical buildings— 
no more of those “mausoleums,” no 
more of those “monumental” post- 
offices and high schools, and no more 
gilding, no more of those bronze 
screens costing $45,000, like the one 
in the Pittsburgh postoffice, when iron 
will do just as well and cost only 
$5,000. Secretary Morgenthau has de- 
clared the end of the reign of unwar- 
ranted extravagance and has set a 
most worthy example when he warns: 
“Buildings hereafter will be utilitar- 
ian. We are going to watch every dol- 
lar and make it go as far as possible. 

Great, great, Mr. Morgenthau! Now 
let others follow and the people can 
make sure they will get their money’s 
worth. 

oo 


THE EYES HAVE IT 


Some of the government bureaus 
can’t be so bad after all if they are 
to be judged by the masses of statistics 
and figures they produce. For in- 
stance, the Public Health Service re- 
cently conducted a survey of 40,000 
people and dug up some amazing facts 
about eyes. It seems the farmer has 
been gazing at chinch bugs and a 
small dollar so long his eyesight has 
grown dim but the city slicker has 
dodged autos and the furniture col- 
lector until he has eyes like a hawk. 
Unskilled laborers usually have good 
eyes but bankers, bookkeepers and 
editors are liable to make mistakes on 
account of their eyesight. Proof- 
readers, too. Women’s eyes begin to 
go bad at the age of 43 but they have 
it all over the men because it usually 
lakes them a long time to even get 
past 30. Single maidens keep their 
tyes doctored and in good shape but 
married women grow careless and do 
not see their oculist twice-a-year as 
they should. Bringing the subject 
right down to dollars and cents the 
bureau says the poor man gets the 
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ASTHM Acivin oon re 


SUFFERING OVERCOME— Quickly, Safely! 


Ama-Gon, successful new California home treatment, overcomes suffering 
caused by paroxysms of Asthma, Hay Fever and Bronchial irritations. 
Absolutely SAFE for young or old. Ama-Gon quickly overcomes those 
awful wheezing, choking sensations and enables you to breath FREELY, 
restful sleep. 
prove its value to YOURSELF WITHOUT RISKING ONE CENT. 


ACCEPT 8-DAY TRIAL OFFER - 


EASILY again. Promotes sound, 


MAIL 
COUPON Lent 20.1 500 N Vee a. Angeles, California. 
OF soe | Accepe 8-DAY TRIAL OFFER, and FREE Illustrated 
orren yon 16-page book about Asthma, Bronchial, Hay Fever; 
nina eset 
BOOK | Address pei: 








We want YOU to 


td 
Sleeps Soundly NOW! 


“/ a red 1§ yrs. with Bronchial 
sthma paroxysms,’* wrote Mrs. 


| R Chavez, 280 S. Palm Street, 
I Ventura, Calif., “Tried every- 
| thing without relief. After us- 


amd WITHOUT COST OR OBLIGATION. | ing, 375 Sentes of Ameen I 


feel like a new person. Got rid 
somecmencccceenes of my awful suffering and now 
sleep soundly all night long.** 








worst of the deal as usual. If you earn 
$1,200 a year or less you have bad 
eyes because you can’t afford treat- 
ment. If you earn $5,000 or more per 
year then the mistakes made in filling 
out your income tax blank aren’t be- 
cause of poor eyes. And the point of 
it all is that 88 out of each 100 Amer- 
icans wear glasses or need them—but 
Dillinger wore them for disguise. 
BEE, OE 


MOST STARS FROM COUNTRY 


In spite of the fact that the city 
offers practically the only available 
opportunities for the embryo screen 
stars a count shows that the majority 
of the Hollywood luminaries originat- 
ed either on the farm or in rural 
towns and villages. Among the most 
prominent to which the country can 
lay claims are Claudette Colbert, who 
hails from rural France; Gary Cooper, 
son of a Montana 
rancher; Marlene 
Dietrich, born and 
raised in the farm- 
ing section of Ger- 
many; Miriam 
Hopkins, from 
Thomasville, Ga.; 
Gracie Allen, Sa- 
linas, Cal.; W. C. 
Fields, a_ rural 
P enn sylvanian; 
and Bing Crosby, 
from Colfax, 
Wash. Of course 
the representation from the larger 
cities does not form a paltry minority 
but when it is considered that in order 
to achieve the top the youngsters from 
the country had to first go to the city, 
often fighting against odds, before they 
could even join the fight for success, 
their number is a tribute to their spirit. 

ee 


HONEYBEE STILL WILD 


After thousands of years of associa- 
tion with man science finds that the 
honeybee is unchanged. All of the 
other wild creatures which man has 
adopted to serve him have yielded to 
his influence and changed to such an 
extent that many of them would be 
almost utterly helpless if turned back 
into their natural element where they 
were required to shift for themselves. 
Not so with the bee, however. No 
matter how long a swarm had been 
kept in a man-made hive they would 
hunt out a hollow tree or some such 
suitable spot and live quite as well as 
under man’s guiding hand. 
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39x4.40-22 $2.3 $0.85 30x3 $2.25 $0.65 
29x4.50-20 2.35 0.86) 30x3 2-38 0.75 | FreeTube with 
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Send $1.00 Deposit with cach tire ordered ($4.00 de- 
posit on each truck tire) Balance C. O. D If you send 
cash in full deduct 83%. Year's service guaranteed, or 
replacement at % price. Order today, 


Midland Tire & Rubber Co., Dept. 4380 
1000-10 Sixty-Third St., Chicago, Illinois 


No JOKE Jo BE DEAF 


deaf person know 
tae Ware made himself hear his metent —— after 
: deaf for —— mand ay with his Arti- 
ial Ear day and night. 
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THE WAY COMPANY 
724 Hofmann Bidg. Detroit, Michigan 


- 
Help Kidneys 
If poorly functioning Kidneys and Bladder 
cs make you suffer from Getting Up Nights, 


Nervousness, Rheumatic Pains, Stiffness, 
. Burning, Smarting, Itching, or Acidity try the 
‘TEX Doctor's Preseription Cystex (Siss- 


Cc YST E xX back MOoniy Tec at = meney 


HowTo Secure A 
GovernmentPosition 


Why worry about strikes, layoffs, hard 
times? Train now for a Government job 
Many examinations expectec 1. Increased 

ilaries, steady work, travel, good pay. 
Open to citizens 18 to 50 Let me help 
you become a Railway Postal Clerk, Post 
Office Clerk, City Mail Carrier, Rural Car- 
rier.--or help you get inte any other Gov- 
ernment job you want. I was a Secretary 
Examiner of Civil § ce Commiasion for 
S-years. Have helped thousands. 


1 . 
Now FREE My 2? gre Pook tells 


how I help te qualify you te get one. Send 
the coupon fer your copy 


A. R. PATTERSON. Civil Service Expert 
PATTERSON SCHGOL, 138 Wisner Bidg., Rochester. N.Y 
Please send me, without obligation, your free book, * 
@ Government Pawrien.’ 










Try the Cluthe Au- 
tomatic Comfort Truss. 
Doctors themselves wear 
and recommend it. Guaranteed to hoid your 
rupture safely under heaviest strain. No leg 
straps or cutting belts. Waterproof. No 
pressure on hips. Pad adjusts automatical- 
ly to every body movement. Made to order 
to fit individual requirements by mail on 4 
liberal 60 days trial plan. Send for FREE 
100-page book of Advice. No _ obligation. 
Thousands of endorsements. Write today. 
Dept. 12, CLUTHE SONS, Bloomfield, New Jersey 
(Serving the Ruptured Since 1871.) 





SPECIAL CLUB NO, 640 
Liberty Magazine 
McCall’s Magazine 
Pictorial Review 
The Pathfinder 
Each magazine for one full year. This low price 
cannot be continued very long, so you better send 
in your order NOW. No change or substitution 
permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address. 
THE PATHFINDER WASHINGTON, D. C. 


“POPULAR FOR GENERATIONS” 


(TRADE MARK) 


PLANTENS.,, BLACK 
C& © “CAPSULES 


REMEDY ror MEN 


AT DRUGGISTS OR TRIAL BOX BY a Oe 
From Planten, 93 Henry St., Brooklyn, N. % 
& BEWARE OF IMITATIONS & 


pollen-asthma agony now a thing 
of the past. As a trained nurse for 
years I saw my formula = joy- 
ful relief to thousands. It attacks 


the cause, allows good sleep, stops sneezing and soothes 
the eyes and nose. Money refunded if not satisfied. Write 
for free pamphlet. Ellen McGlasson, D ii, The 
McGlasson Co., 3823 Biaine Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


200 PIECE JIG- 


Only 10° 





PICTURE PUZZLE PICTURE PUZZLE 


We will send any friend of the Pathfinder, the most 
interesting and entertaining Jig-Picture Puzzle we have 
seen, in four colors, 200 pieces, size 10x14 inches as- 
sembled, for 10c, coin or stamps. Only a few left, ask 
for yours today. PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON. D. C. 


WANT a new business profession of 
yourown, with all the trade you can 
attend to? Then become a foot 
correctionist, and in a few weeks 


earn big income in service fees--not medical norchiropody 
--easy terms for home training, no further capital need- 
ed, no goods to buy, no agency. Established 1894. Address 


Stephenson Laboratory, 19 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


Prostate Sufferers 


Prostate gland acute or chronic, rheumatism, kidney 
and bladder sufferers send for free trial package, 
amazing results. Endorsed by doctors. 

PROSTEX COMPANY, Dept. H-2. Miami, Oklahoma. 


PYORRHE A Amazing New Home Treatment 
Relief GUARANTEED or money back! 


Pyorrhea specialists formula. Trial offer free. 


American Drug Co., Liggett Bidg., Springfield, 11! 





OLD AGE PENSION. fii sea Stimpy tor infor. 


mation, JUDGE HAMM, TEMPLE CITY, CALIF. 


LEADING §$ 


MAGAZINES 
———ONLY 


TAKE YOUR PICK 


Any 3 in addition to The Pathfinder 


{ ] Better Homes & Sereen Play, 1 yr. 
Gardens, 1 yr. a : aaa 
1 b : rue Confessions, 1 yr. 
Bt-—~ tt Open Road (Boys), 2 yrs. 
} Household, 2 yrs. > 
MeCall’s Mag., 1 yr Parent's Mag., 6 mos. 
t | pray Leg tga Pictorial Review, 1 yr. 
een Book, | yr. Woman's World, 2 yrs. 
] Hollywood Movie Radioland, 1 yr. 
Magazine, 1 yr. X1 The Pathfinder 
No chan or substitution in the ae of magazines 
permitt Magazines MUST all go one address. 
You actually save $2.00. Mark an © ie before the three 
magazines of your choice and mail this ad together 
with your name. address and remittance to 


THE PATHFINDER. 
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How to Kiss 
the Right Way 


This is your granddad and grandma 
when they were courting. It was said 
at that time that there was not a hand- 
somer couple anywhere this side of 
the state line. The new style of collar 
with the points turned over a little 
had just come over from England. 
That was when your grandpa worked 
in a “gents’ furnishing store” and he 
always got the new fashions a few 
jumps ahead of the other boys. 

As a matter of fact the shirt front is 
false; it is what was called a “dickey.” 
If grandma had taken time to investi- 
gate she would have found that the 
dickey could be pulled out from under 
his coat. Then she would have dis- 
covered that he was “putting up a 
false front,” as it was called. This 
phrase is still used, although only a 
few of the smartest people know the 
original meaning. When your grand- 
dad put on all his paraphernalia and 
doped his curls with bears’ grease and 
curled his mustache with highly scent- 
ed French “cosmetique,” as it was 
called, he smelled like a 10-cent store 
and was irresistible. Grandma appar- 
ently is not trying to resist him. She 
is wearing a pretty tight corset and 
she is expecting to faint on him when 
the time comes, but just now she 
doesn’t want to miss anything, as it 
looks as if he was coming to the point 
—after several years of philandering. 

This picture was used to illustrate 
the old booklet entitled “How to Kiss 
Deliciously.” This booklet was sold 
for 10 cents, and it was splendid value 
for the money. Just as a bit of un- 
conscious humor it was worth the 
price. The Pathfinder does not be- 
lieve in kissing, since so many germs 
are distributed that way. The Japa- 
nese are much wiser than we are; 
they don’t kiss. The Pathfinder favors 
the “100 per cent isolation” system, 
which provides that no male shall ever 
even shake hands with a female, much 
less touch her lips. Inasmuch as all 
trouble started with Eve, the best way 
for the human family to get back to 
a Paradisaic basis is to cut out the pro- 
miscuous osculation which now reigns. 
Hence, we shall give only the few 
opening words of the directions on 
“how to kiss deliciously.” The book- 
let states first that “ladies should see 
that these rules are strictly observed.” 
Then come the rules: 

“The gentleman must be taller than 
the lady he intends to kiss.” (This 
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Back in 1874—60 Years Ago 


rules out the pudgy boy friend 

tries to kiss one of those tall, slim fe- 
male telephone poles who seem to set 
the fashion now. What these short 
men are to do is not explained; 
way they will have to look around un- 
til they find a girl who is still shorter.) 
The directions then proceed: “lak 
her right hand in yours, and dray 
her gently to you; pass your right 
hand over her left shoulder, diagonally 
down across her back, under her right 
arm, and press her to your bosom.” 

(Mind you, you must do this all “s 
tly”; avoid your rough-house stuff, if 
you are ever guilty of it. Be as gentle 
as a cooing serpent. Don’t go about 
it as if you had been given a disagree- 
able job and you were in a hurry to 
get it over.) The directions then go 
on: “At the same time she will throw 
her head back, and you have nothing 
to do but lean a little forward and 
press your lips to hers, and then the 
thing is done. Don’t make a noise 
over it as if you were celebrating the 
4th of July and touching off firecrack- 
ers. Don’t pounce down upon the lady 
like a hungry hawk upon an innocen! 
dove. Simply take the damsel in your 
arms, in a firm and at the same time 

respectful manner, Be careful not to 

crush her jabot, muss up her hair or 
break her ear-rings. Apply just 4 
sweet, tender, caressing pressure (0 
her lips, and then change the subject 
by introducing some pleasant and di- 
verting topic of conversation.” 

The movie magnates are spending 
millions of dollars in cleaning up the 
movies. One of the first things the) 
should do is to adopt these safe and 
sane directions on kissing. The mov- 
ies have done more than anything else 
to bring the kiss down from its once 
lofty and honored position and drag 
it in the mire. 
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AGENTS 


EO 

MAKE — MONEY STEADY. High grade Coveralls, 

Shopeoats, Pants, Shirts, Summer Suits. Adver- 

tising on back. Fast sellers. Free outfit. Strong Mfg 
901 West Jackson, Dept. H-8, Chicago 


I 
BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
t or full time. If experienced so state. Address 
the Pathfinder, Washington. D. C 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


RECEIVE DOLLAR BILLS daily for 
Send 3c stamp for 
. Baker, Ore 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
sold, rented, exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 
(Courses Bought). Lee Mountain. Pisgah. Ala. 
FILMS, PRINTING AND DEVELOPING 

SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER. Your next Kodak film de- 
veloped 5c, prints 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 16, 
Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
ROLLS DEVELOPED, PRINTED, 25c, 
8x10 enlargement coupon. Reprints 3c. 
Studios, Des Moines, Iowa 
FROG RAISING 

Free book ‘‘Fortune in Frogs’’ tells 
(145), New 
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8 prints, and 
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RAISE FROGS! 
American Frog Canning Company, 
Louisiana 

HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


STEADY EMPLOYMENT FOR WOMEN demonstrat- 
ing “Smooth Tex’’ guaranteed hosiery. About $21 

weekly. No experience or capital. Complete equip- 

—_ with sample hose supplied. Send size. Better- 
it Hosiery, Outfit 408, Columbus, Ohio 


_ HELP WANTED—INSTRU CTION 
WANTED, FARMERS, age 18 to 50, qualify 
eligibility test for steady Government Jobs; Com- 


mence $105-$175 month. Valuable information Free. 
Write, Instryction Bureau, 260, St. Louis, Mo. 


INVENTIONS 
INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED, Patented or Un- 


patented. Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 
right. St. Louis. Missouri. 


MALE AND FEMALE HELP WANTED _ 


rieans, 


a 


EARN $5. 00 DAILY raising mushrooms in ‘cellar, ar, shed, 
attic. We buy crops. Guaranteed materials fur- 
nished. Odorless method. Book free. United, 3950-Y 
Lincoln Avenue, Chicago. 

aie ; MEDICAL __ 
EPILEPSY—EPILEPTICS! Detroit lady finds com- 
plete relief for husband. Specialists, home—abroad, 
failed. Nothing to sell. All letters answered. Mrs. 
Geo. Dempster, Apt. 47, 6900 Lafayette Blvd. West, 


Zz 

















Detroit, Mich, as . 
SORES AND LUMPS MY SPECIALTY Free, 140 
page book. Dr. Boyd Williams, Hudson, Wisconsin 
MISCELLANEOUS 
MAKE YOUR OWN TABLE WINES, Gallon 20c 
Free information. Vierka-Department, Bartlett 
Building, Les Angeles. 
OLD MONEY WANTED 

TO $500 EACH paid for Old Coins. Keep all. Get 
Posted. Send 10 cents for Illustrated Coin Value 


Book, 4x6. 
x 22, Le 


Guaranteed Cash Prices. Coin Exchange, 


Roy, N 
PERSONAL 


LONELY HEARTS—Join our Club, the world’s great- 
est social extension bureau. Meet nice people; 
rrespondents everywhere seeking ‘‘congenial mates.’’ 

I oe free. Standard, Box 607, Grays- 
ke ‘ 


LONESOME?—Confidential introductions by letter; 
nationwide service for refined people who want 
elect service. Sealed particulars free. Evan Moore, 
Box 988, Jacksonville, Florida 


LONELY? I’ve a pal “for you, lonesome like yourself. 

_Attractive members everywhere (many wealthy) 

Descriptions Free. Mrs. Budd, Bex 753-K, San Fran- 
seo. California 


ASTROLOGY QUESTIONS scientifically answered 
Love, travel, business, etc. Send birth date and 
%e to Kay Martes, Box 65, St. Paul, Minn 2 il 


LONESOME? Hundreds wish correspondence, mar- 
riage. Many state they are worth $10,000.00 to 
ute 606.20. Descriptions free. Write, Box 370, St 
ouis. oO 


LONESOME? Book of Photos and descriptions Free. 
Many wealthy. 


3 Write The Exchange, B-3827 Main 
ansas City, Mo. 


LONESOME? Free list of descriptions, people wish- 
ing correspondence, marriage. Many wealthy. Write. 
x 6, Pekin, Tilinois 


GET ACQUAINTED CLUB—Established, Reliable 
Members everywhere. (Many wealthy). If lonely, 
‘Tite Box 1251, Denver, Colo. 
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LONESOME? Join select club. Refined members 
everywhere. Elsa Thorpe, Box 18, Ridgewood, 
Brooklyn, N. Y i 

LONELY? Folks! Join “Fidelity.” “Distinctive In- 


_ dividualized Service.’’ Remarkably efficient plan 


Sox 128-PF, Tiffin, Ohio. 

\ARRIAGEABLE CORRESPONDENTS continuously. 
gon! estants, Catholics. State wishes. Jo 
odson, ~itusgven Bay, Wisconsin. : 
END LONELINESS. Join Golden West Service. Con- 
fidential Correspondence. Box 951, Modesto, Calif 
PRETTY GIRL romantic with money craves friend- 
Ship. Please write teday. S-Club 39, Oxford, Fla 

















POR A LOVELY, CHUMMY PAL, write Nancy Bell, 
National Park, 


N. J. (Stamp Please). 





1 WANT Men AND Women 
who will be satisfied with 


tsQso a day 


START DISTRIBUTING BARGAIN 
TRIAL FOOD PACKAGES 


reliable person and willing to follow 


If you are an honest, 












Have Permanent Route 


a few simple instructions, | can offer you a bona fide . n 

chance to make up to $9.50 a day to start with—more with Big Weekly Income 
if you make good. Begin right in your own locality. 

Even spare-time workers have found my route plan a These food routes pay well be- 
















quick, new, easy way to stop money worries. cause you supply every-day ne- 
. - - « cessities to waiting customers— 
Vacancies Being Filled Rapidly things people need to live. My 
Here’ hi hers } » already » with personal instructions and won- 
ere’s what others have a re ady done with my startling derful bargain trial package dis- 
new route plan. Howard B. Ziegler, Pa., without previous tribution plan start your earn- 
experience, made $21.60 ina day, $103.32 ina week. Hans ings gt ence. You take care of 
Coordes, Nebr., made $27.95 in a day, $96.40 in a week consumers in your locality, de- 
Lester Herlocker, Kans., a school teacher, made $2.00 to liver the goods, collect the money, 
$5.00 after school hours. Albert Becker, Mich., made and keep a big part of the cash 
$100.00 in a week. Mrs. Carrie McCalmant, Nebr., had yourself. Nothing difficult or 


earnings of $50.00 in a week. 


weekly earnings Of men and women are 
evidence of the amazing money-making 
possibilities of my offer to you. 


Don’t Send Money—Just Your Name 


I don't need your money—TI need help. Send 
me your name so | can lay all the proven 
facts before you, then you can decide fo: 
yourself. No experience or training requir- 
ed. I furnish everything to start. 
R New 8-Cylinder Ford Tudor Sedans 
given producers, Costs nothing to 
investigate. You can’t lose. Send 
name on coupon or penny postcard 
Do it oday—right now. 


ODE 


These exceptional daily and 








complicated about this. 









oho] oma ie) th g mee] tile) | 


ALBERT MILLS, Route Mer. ; 
5186 Monmouth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. > 
Free of all obligation, send facts and evidence ® 
on how I can get started at once earning up to 4 
$9.50 a day. . 
. 

Name ..... 4 
7 

Address : 
. 

. 

CROPS SCHOHSOSESHEHE EEE EDHEHEHEHEEEOHEEOEOEOOESEOEE . 
(Please Print or Write Plainly) 














"MEMBER WHEN 





Back in 1914 our ministers, our edu- 
cators and our statesmen assured us 
that there was such a peaceable and 
loving disposition among the nations 
that another war was impossible? 

The radio craze was so fierce that 
customers in radio stores trampled one 
another down in their effort to buy 
radios for $300 to $800 a set, and wait 
months to get delivery? 

Those 125,000 measly little “baby 
golf” courses were heralded by our 
leading magazines as the great new in- 
dustry which was to lift the country 
out of the depression? 

We were assured that the Federal 
Reserve system would make American 
banking 100 per cent safe and would 
prevent the financial buccaneers from 
levying tribute on the public? 

—_————_-- 

It’s easy to get a boy to take a bath. 

Just give him some hose and tell him 


to water the yard. 
EE eee 


COULDN’T RESIST 
She’s just goofy over bargains, 
Our neighbor Mrs. Devine. 
We asked her to buy the “Old Hundred” 
And she bought us “The Ninety and 
Nine.” 


RADIOS 


A RADIO FOR YOUR CAR or home for a few hours 
mleasant work. C. Bdquist, Odessa, Minn 


WRITERS SERVICE 


WANTED. Original poems, songs. af Publishers, 
Dept. P., Studio Bidg., Portland, Ore 
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FISTULA 


Anyone suffering from Fistula or any other Rectal trouble 
are invited to write for our FREE Book, describing the 





McCleary Treatment for this treacherous rectal trouble 
The McCleary Treatment has been successful in thousands 
of cases. e will gladly refer you to former patients in 


every one of the United States 


The MCCLEARY CLINIC, 3882 Elms Bidg., Excelsior Springs, le. 


or ASTHMA 
TREATMENT on TRIAL. 
If satisfied. send $1; if 
not, it's FREE. Write for 
it today. State which. 


ws. & See, 817 Ohio Ave., SIDNEY, OHIO 
pw bn Back. 3-5 inches 


BE TAL —_ — — ames ing course 


2.00 complete or send 3c for b ook « ncing testimony and 


guarantee. STEBBING SYSTEM, Dept. P. F. 19, FOREST HILLS,N. Y. 


Woman's Favorites 


ur Height Increasedin 14days 








SPECIAL CLUB NO. 820 ONLY 
Pictorial Review 
Woman's Werld 1 SO 
Better Homes & Gardens - 
The Pathfinder Save $1.50 





No change or substitution in magazines in this 
club permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one 
address. Each magazine fer one full year. 

THE PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON, D. C. 














If You Need Extra Money 
LET US HELP YOU TOO 


No experience is necessary—no investment is required 
It you are desirous of Increasing your income in your 


spare time, write us today using the convenient 
coupon below. We'll tell you all about the money 
making opportunities that are open to you as our 
subscription representative in your community. 
—No Obligation Inquiry Blank—- — — — 
SUBSCRIPTION MANAGER, 

THE PATHFINDER, Washington. D. C 
Please send me full particulars about your 
making plan, 


money 





















LUCIDS 


Holzapfel—I see that Henry Hoose- 
gow and Lilian Mish have taken the 
first step toward a divorce. 

Mrs. H.—You don’t mean it! How 
can that be? 

Holzapfel—They’ve just got married. 





Judge—Why did you throw a hot 
flatiron at your husband? 

Mrs. Hitt—One of my mottoes has 
always been, “strike while the iron is 
hot.” 


First Girl—Helen doesn’t understand 
baseball at all. 

2nd Girl—How so? 

First Girl—The other day she went 
to a game, and she fell in love with 
the umpire. 


Judge—You have sworn to tell noth- 
ing but the truth. 

Fair Witness—Nothing but the truth, 
Your Honor? 

Judge—Exactly. 

Witness—Then, Judge, with that sil- 
ly handicap, I warn you I’m not going 
to have much to say. 


Mamma—Eleanor Jane, can you tell 
me who at the icing off the cake I 
made for Daddy’s birthday? 

Eleanor Jane—Mamma, you told me 
yesterday that little girls should be 
seen and not heard. 





“The night has a thousand eyes—” 
began the poetically inclined young 
man. 

“My gracious,” interrupted the ob- 
ject of his adoration, “‘let me see if my 
hat is on straight and my nose pow- 
dered.” 


Irate Intruder in Telephone Booth— 
Look here, you’ve been in there for 
half an hour and you haven’t said a 
word. 

Man—Let me alone. I’m talking to 
my wife. 


The Prodigal Son had just sneaked 
in by the back way. “Owing to the 
high cost of feed, we are entirely out 





Housewife—How did you come to fall 
so low as to go around the country beg- 
ging? 

Tramp—lIt’s a long story, mum, and 
it’s now in the hands of my publishers. 
I’m on my way to New York to correct 
the proofs. 


of fatted calf,” said his dad, “but here’s 
a can opener and you can open a can 
of Argentine beef for yourself.” 


Mr. Newlywed—What’s wrong with 
this pie crust, darling? It doesn’t half 
cover the pie. 

Mrs. N.—I asked your mother how 
to make pies to suit you and she said 
to make the crust very short. 


“We are literally scouring the coun- 
try to find good subjects for our 
films,” said the great movie magnate. 

“Why don’t you scour some of those 
you already have?” inquired a critic. 


“] shall not run for office again un- 
less there is a demand,” declared Sen- 
ator Bilbo. 

“What are you going to do now?” 
asked his friend. 

“Get busy and create the demand!” 


“When does the next train leave for 
Chicago?” she asked. 

“At 2:50, madam,” replied the sta- 
tion agent. 

“Make it 2:48 and Ill take it,” she 
said absentmindedly. 


Manager—In the play we are pre- 
paring to give, I am casting you for a 
very prominent part. 

Candidate—Shall I have the leading 
role? 

Manager—Not quite, but almost. You 





NAME O’HOWLS 


In the village of Steptoe, Wash., Mr. 
HEREFORD and Mr. DURHAM are 
near neighbors on GUERNSEY street. 

P. WOODHEAD is forest supervisor 
of national forests in Wyoming. 

Anna May GREASER lives near 
Grand Junction, Colo. 

Sadie PUMPKINSEED is an Indian 
maiden living at Ogalala, S. Dak. 

Hatty HANDY won the title “Miss 
Black Hills” in 1933 at Hot Springs, 
S. Dak., water carnival. 

Lieut. Benjamin DIES, Colorado Re- 
serve officer, is very much alive and 
his association’s 1934 pistol champion. 

Golden WHEAT and Moss WHEAT 
are brothers living in Montpelier, 
Idaho. 

AUTUMN VINE PEASE used to keep 
a drug store in Fairbury, Nebr. 

A. B. SMALL and A. DRUMMER are 
candidates for sheriff of Big Horn 
County, Wyo. 

Mrs. Carl WRAGG is a dressmaker 
in Glendale, Cal. 

When A. HOGG gathered swill and 
garbage in Petaluma, Cal., a Mr. PIGG 
lived in the same town. 

Joe STINGER, a bachelor, keeps bees 
at Arimo, Idaho. 

FORREST GLEN FIELDS (3-in-1) 
lives in Lincoln, Nebr. 

At Kimball, S. Dak., Fred PRAY is a 
cobbler and advertises: “Come to 
Pray and save your soles.” 

Add marriages: HUNTER-BUTCHER 
in Webster County, W. Va.; WOOD- 
STONE at Greensboro, Vt.; and 
KITCHEN-COOK at Vancouver, Wash. 








Ketchum—The boss says that when hp 
was a boy on the farm they had a mul, 
that was just like one of the family. 

Stretch—Yes, and I know which one 
was. 


are shot just before the first act be. 
gins. We have arranged a funeral 
song for three voices, as the opening 
and as we have only two singers yoy 
will have to help them out. 


Slim—You seem to be extra busy, 
Jim. 

Jim—Yes, I’m writing a love-lettes 
to my girl. [’ve beeen working on ij 
over an hour. 

Slim—Why are you taking so much 
pains? 

Jim—I want to make sure that if 
this letter is ever read in court it 
won’t make me look like a fool. 


Binks—Where did you go last week 
in your new car? 
Jinks (gloomily)—To jail. 


Touch—Lend me a five spot for a 
week, old man? 

Go—Maybe, but first you will have 
to tell me who the weak old man is. 


Client—Why, it costs a lot more to 
get divorced than to get married, 
doesn’t it? 

Lawyer—Yes, but it’s worth a |o! 
more isn’t it? 


He—See that man over there? He's 
a bombastic mutt, a windjammer non- 
entity, a false alarm, a hot-air shrimp, 
a 





Woman—Would you mind writing 
that down for me? 
He—Why so? 
Woman—He’s my husband and |! 
want to use it on him some time. 
ro 


GROWLING AT THE WEATHER 


The spring and summer of 1917 were 
so wet that even the poets took notic 
of it and instead of writing their 
usual spring poems they indulged in 
strange outbreaks of poetastry 0! 
which the following was a fair sample 


Can’t you quit your grumpy growls 
At the status of the weather? 
Can’t you stop your ugly scowls 
Altogether? 
Raining, is it? Let it pour! 
It means happiness and money 
To some farmer who’d be sore 
If ’twere sunny. 


Can’t you brighten up a shade, 
Show some merriment or pleasure’ 
Weather can’t be always made 
To suit your measure. 
Can’t you cure your grouchy fit, 
Cease to be an anger-seether, 
Can’t you chirk up just a bit? 
—No; I can’t either. 
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